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PREFACE. 


The  principal  objects  that  the  Author  of  the  following  pages 
had  in  view  in  presenting  them  to  the  Public,  were,  in  the  first 
place,  to  complete,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  series  of  wood- 
cuts of  British  Birds  begun  by  the  late  Thomas  Bewick  of  New- 
castle, thus  enabling  those,  to  whom  it  may  not  be  convenient  to 
purchase  the  more  splendid  but  at  the  same  time  expensive 
Illustrations,  to  possess,  at  a  moderate  cost,  a  series  of  wood- 
cuts, accompanied  with  descriptions  of  the  birds  of  their  native 
country,  from  which  they  will  be  able  to  recognise  any  that  may, 
at  any  time,  fall  into  their  hands.  Secondly,  to  present  his 
readers  with  a  complete  List  of  British  Birds,  with  the  synonyms 
of  the  principal  authors  on  ornithology,  in  as  concise  and  simple 
a  form  as  possible,  discarding  from  it  all  those  species  that 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  He  has, 
however,  appended  to  it  separate  catalogues  of  those  birds, 
which,  although  they  are  not  indigenous,  are  now  found  com- 
monly in  either  a  domesticated  or  half-wild  state,  (as  the  Cravat 
Goose,  Mute  Swan,)  and  have  been  turned  out  to  become  as  wild 
as  the  Pheasant  and  Red-legged  Partridge,  or  have  escaped  from 
confinement,  as  the  Trumpeter.  And,  finally,  a  list  of  those 
that  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  British  Fauna  on 
too  slight  grounds,  and  require  further  confirmation  of  their 
occurrence  or  identity.    With  regard  to  introduced  species,  it 
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appears  to  him,  that  the  whole  number  of  animals  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  enrolled  in  a 
British  Fauna,  with  many  that  are  now  enumerated  in  it. 

For  our  plan  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Catalogue,  and  the 
rules  we  have  followed  in  it,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  preface 
at  the  beginning  of  it. 

The  cuts  are  all  executed  by  Mr.  Mark,  engraver  on  wood, 
Wellington;  and,  with  those  exceptions  noticed  in  the  letter- 
press accompanying  them,  the  drawings  have  been  made  from 
specimens  in  the  author's  collection. 

The  cut  on  the  title-page  represents  a  hybrid  bird,  between 
the  Cock  Pheasant  and  Grey  Hen,  in  the  author's  possession, 
killed  near  Merrington,  Shropshire ;  on  which  a  paper,  by  him, 
was  read  before  the  Zoological  •  Society,  and  published  in  the 
Proceedings  for  May  12,  1835. 

The  brood,  of  which  this  bird  was  one,  consisted  of  five. 
One  fine  specimen  is  in  the  possession  of  J.  A.  Lloyd,  Esq.  of 
Leaton  Knolls ;  three  others,  together  with  the  old  Grey  Hen, 
fell  victims  to  a  farmer's  gun,  and  were  consequently  destined 
to  the  table. 


Eyton,  March  1,  1836. 
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EGYPTIAN  VULTURE. 

Neophron  Percnoptervs.  Savigny. 

No  class  of  birds  is  more  useful  in  their  line  than  the 
Vultures,  particularly  in  the  hotter  climates.     Although  not 
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birds  to  vvhich  we  should  be  partial  from  their  appearance,  yet, 
when  we  enquire  into  their  habits,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
wisdom  of  that  all-wise  Providence,  who  has  supplied  scavengers 
to  clear  away  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  putrefying  bodies 
that  would  otherwise  infect  the  air  we  breathe,  and  spread 
pestdence  in  their  neighbourhood. 

A  very  acute  sense  of  smelling  has  been  attributed  to  birds 
of  the  Vulture  tribe,  supposed  to  be  the  means  by  which  they 
discover  their  food,  the  most  putrid  carcases,  at  immense  dis- 
tances.   But  the  experiments  and  observations  of  the  American 
ornithologist,  Audubon,  distinctly  prove,  that  it  is  the  organs 
of  sight,  and  not  those  of  smelling,  which  enable  them  to  detect 
their  food  at  the  distances  they  are  said  to  do.    The  following 
are  some  extracts  from  his  work,  "The  Birds  of  America,"  on  the 
subject:— "It  has  always  appeared  to  us  unaccountable,  that 
birds  of  prey,  as  Vultures,  could  scent  carcases  at  such  immense 
distances  as  they  are  said  to  do.   We  were  led  to  call  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  on  recollecting  the  observations  of 
some  travellers,  who  have  remarked  birds  of  prey  directing  their 
course  towards  dead  animals  floating  in  the  rivers  in  India, 
where  the  wind  blows  steadily  from  one  point  in  the  compass 
for  many  months  in  succession.     It  is  not  easy  to  conceive, 
that  the  efl^uvia  from  a  putrid  carcase,  in  the  water,  should 
proceed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  current  of  air,  and  aflfect  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  birds  at  so  many  miles  distant." 

The  following  is  an  account  of  Audubon's  experiments:— 
Having  stuffed  and  dried  the  skin  of  a  deer,  he  retired  from 
it:  a  Vulture  soon  approached,  attacked  its  eyes,  which  were 
made  of  painted  clay,  then  walked  to  the  other  extremity,  tore 
some  of  the  stitches  until  much  of  the  fodder  and  hay  with 
which  it  was  stuffed  was  pulled  out,  and  after  reiterated  at- 
tempts to  discover  flesh,  took  flight.    Afterwards,  he  had  a 
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large  dead  hog  put  into  a  ravine  and  concealed  in  the  briars ; 
he  saw  many  Vultures  pass  over  it,  but  none  approached  it, 
although  several  dogs  had  made  a  meal  on  it.  He  then 
tried  to  approach  it  himself,  but  the  smell  was  insufferable. 

Although  we  have,  perhaps,  no  occasion  for  a  scavenger  in 
our  cold  climate,  yet,  the  Egyptian  Neophron,  having  great 
power  of  wing,  occasionally  strays  here.  Its  proper  habitation, 
however,  is  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending 
for  some  distance  into  the  African,  Asiatic,  and  European  Con- 
tinents. Occasionally  it  is  seen  in  flights  of  several  together, 
in  pursuit  of  its  favourite  food,  the  most  putrid  carcases  and 
offal. 

The  following  specimens  are  those  which  have  been  either 
seen  or  killed  in  the  British  Isles:— One  killed  near  Kilne, 
Somersetshire,  in  October  1825,  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Matthew,  of  that  place.  Another  bird,  of  the  same  species, 
was  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  same  time.  A  pair  are 
mentioned  in  "  Mudie's  Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands," 
as  having  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridgewater,  in  1826. 

The  generic  name  of  Neophron,  was  given  to  this  bird  by 
Savigny,  descriptive  of  its  having  the  front  of  the  head  naked. 
By  Linnaeus  and  Gmelin  the  bird  before  us,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  Vulture  tribe,  were  classed  under  the  generic 
name  of  Vultur.  It  has  also  been  denominated  Pharaoh's 
Chicken,  and  is  said,  when  in  want  of  other  food,  even  to  follow 
the  plough,  for  the  sake  of  worms  and  other  insects  turned  up 
by  it. 

The  Egyptian  Neophron  is  the  smallest  of  the  Vulture  tribe ; 
the  adult  has  the  front  of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  throat, 
and  cere,  naked,  and  of  a  bright  yellow.    The  plumage  is  alto- 
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gether  of  a  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  quill  feathers 
which  are  bhick  ;  legs.  feet,  and  base  of  the  bill,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  cere  ;  point  of  the  bill,  black. 

The  adults  of  both  sexes  are  similar,  both  in  their  colouring 
and  plumage.    The  young  of  the  year  are  of  a  deep  brown 
slightly  spotted  with  lighter  brown  and  white,  and  do  not  attain 
their  adult  plumage  for  two  or  three  years. 
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RED-LEGGED  FALCON. 

Falco  Rujipes.  Bechstein. 

Although  this  bird  is  not  often  found  in  the  British  Isles, 
it  is  by  no  means  scarce  on  the  Continent ;  being  common,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Temminck,  in  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  the  Tyrol 
in  Switzerland,  and  within  the  Appenines ;  but  very  rare  in 
France,  and  never  found  in  Holland.  It  was  first  recorded  as 
a  British  bird,  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  "  Loudon's  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,"  vol.  iv.  page  116,  where  he  mentions  three 
observed  near  Horning,  in  Norfolk,  and  a  fourth  shot  at 
Holkham. 

The  Falco  Rufipes  is  the  Ingrian  Falcon  of  Latham.  The 
Falco  Vespertinus,  of  Gmelin,  is  the  female.  The  male  bird 
appears  to  be  the  Lead-coloured  Kestrel,  and  the  female  the 
spotted  Grey  Kestrel,  given  as  varieties  of  the  common  Kestrel 
in  "  Shaw's  General  Zoology,"  vol.  vii.  page  181. 
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The  old  male  bird  has  the  wings,  head,  back,  and  breast,  of  a 
dark  lead  colour;  the  thighs,  vent,  and  under  tail  coverts,  deep 
orange  red ;  cere,  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  feet,  of  the  san.e  colour 
but  of  a  lighter  tint;  claws,  black  at  the  tips  shaded  into  brown 
at  the  bases  ;  bill,  lead  colour.    The  adult  female  has  the  head 
ferruginous,  with  a  black  circle  round  the  eyes;  back,  tail,  and 
wings,  lead  coloured,  but  in  the  specimen  in  our  collection,  of 
a  much  lighter  colour  than  in  the  adult  male,  and  barred  with 
black  ;  quills,  lead  coloured,  tipped  with  black  ;  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  quills  and  tail  feathers,  lead  coloured,  barred  with 
darker ;  bill,  cere,  claws,  and  legs,  of  nearly  the  same  colour 
as  in  the  male. 
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BLACK  REDSTART. 

Ficedula  Tithijs,  Scopoli. 

This  Redstart  inhabits  chiefly  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe; 
is  found  in  Italy,  and,  according  to  Temminck,  usually  on  stony 
places,  rarely  on  the  plains ;  and  is  very  rare  in  Holland. 

The  male  bird  is  cinereous  on  the  crown  and  back,  with  a 
band  of  black  across  the  shoulders  ;  chin,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  black,  the  lower  part  having  the  feathers  tipped  with 
cinereous  ;  between  the  thighs,  white,  thighs,  black ;  two  middle 
tail  feathers,  dark  brown,  the  outer  webs  towards  the  base  edged 
with  orange  red ;  remaining  tail  feathers,  rump,  and  vent, 
orange  red  ;  outer  web  of  the  secondaries,  edged  with  white. 
The  female  is  entirely  of  a  brownish  ash,  with  a  white  patch 
between  the  thighs;  tail  and  vent  as  in  the  male,  but  not  of 
so  bright  a  colour ;  irides,  dark  hazel. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  the  "  Zoological  Journal,"  vol.  v.  number  17, 
page  102,  records  two  specimens  of  this  bird,  both  males,  one 
shot  near  Bristol,  the  other  near  Brighton.     In  his  work  on 
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"  The  Birds  of  Europe,"  he  mentions  other  specimens  as  having 
occurred,  and  gives  a  most  beautiful  lithograph  of  both  male 
and  female. 


Edwards,  part  i.  page  92,  of  "  The  History  of  Birds,"  gi 
a  description  of  this  bird,  with  a  figure  on  the  opposite  pa 
and  informs  us,  that  it  has  not  before  been  either  figured 
described. 
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BLUE-THROATED  REDSTART. 

Ficedula  Sueccica.  Linn^us. 

The  Blue-throated  Redstart  is  nearly  allied  to  our  common 
Redbreast  in  shape  and  habit,  but  differs  much  in  the  colour 
of  its  plumage.  Latham  says,  that  it  has  an  agreeable  song, 
that  it  sings  during  the  night,  and  that  the  fine  blue  colour 
of  the  throat  goes  off  if  it  is  confined  in  a  cage,  not  retaining 
it  after  the  first  moult.  The  same  author  also  remarks,  that 
they  are  pretty  common  in  Alsace,  and  are  thought  very  good 
food  ;  many  being  at  times  caught  for  the  use  of  the  table. 

Temminck  says,  it  is  more  rare  in  France  and  Holland  than 
our  common  Redstart ;  and  that  it  builds  in  bushy  places,  and 
in  holes  in  trees,  laying  six  eggs  of  a  blueish  green  colour. 

This  bird,  although  it  appears  not  to  be  uncommon  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  and  south  as 
Gibraltar,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles,  there 
only  being,  that  we  are  aware  of,  one  well-authenticated  instance 
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of  its  capture.  The  specimen  we  allude  to,  is  one  killed  by 
Mr.  T.  Embledon,  on  the  town  moor  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
and  recorded  by  G.  T.  Fox,  Esq.  in  his  "Synopsis  of  the 
Newcastle  Museum." 

The  male  bird  of  this  splendid  species  is  about  the  size  of  our 
Redbreast;  the  upper  parts  are  greenish  brown;  over  the  eye 
is  a  pale  whitish  streak  ;  the  throat  and  fore  part  of  the  neck 
are  of  a  bright  azure  blue,  beneath  which  is  a  border  of  black, 
then  a  reddish  one,  and,  occasionally,  there  is  a  spot  of  silvery 
white  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  patch  ;  the  under  parts  and  thighs 
are  dusky  white;  two  middle  tail  feathers,  brown;  the  remaining 
ones,  with  the  terminal  half,  of  the  same  colour,  the  basal  half 
being  of  a  reddish  chesnut.  The  female  has,  on  the  throat,  a 
band  of  blue  mixed  with  black;  in  other  respects  she  much 
resembles  the  male. 


This  bird,  together  with  the  bird  described  immediately  be- 
fore, and  our  common  Redstart,  now  form  the  sub  genus  Pha^ni- 
cura,  of  Mr.  Swainson,  as  far  as  found  in  the  British  Isles; 
the  name  of  Ficedula,  however,  having  been  given  to  them,  by 
Bechstein,  prior  to  that  of  Phaenicura  by  Mr.  Swainson,  we  have 
retained  it  in  preference. 

A  figure  of  this  fine  Redstart  is  given  by  Edwards,  which 
appears  to  be  that  of  a  female.  He  received  the  specimen  from 
which  his  plate  is  taken  from  Gibraltar. 
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ALPINE  ACCENTOR. 

Accentor  Alpinus.  Bechstein. 

Only  one  species  of  the  genus  Accentor,  the  common  Hedge- 
Sparrow,  had  been  enumerated  in  the  British  Fauna,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  bird  before  us ;  we  cannot,  however,  consider 
the  Alpine  Accentor  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  straggler, 
or  a  very  rare  occasional  visitant.  It  is  a  common  bird  on 
the  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mont  Saint  Bernard,  and, 
indeed,  in  both  France  and  Germany.  Number  i.  page  134, 
of  the  "Zoological  Journal"  records,  that  a  female  specimen 
was  shot  in  the  garden  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  It  is  now 
in  the  beautifully  preserved  collection  of  Dr.  Thackeray.  The 
habit  of  this  bird  is  unlike  that  of  our  common,  but  amusing 
little  bird,  the  Hedge-Sparrow ;  perching,  generally,  either  on 
a  stone,  or  only  on  the  ground,  scarcely  ever  on  trees. 

The  Alpine  Accentor  is  about  seven  inches  in  length.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck  are  cinereous  grey  ;  back  also 
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cinereous,  with  dashes  of  brown ;  greater  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
black,  tipped  with  white  ;  quilis,  dark  brown,  edged  with  light 
brown  ;  throat,  whitish,  with  short  transverse  dashes  of  dark 
brown;  breast,  cinereous;  sides  of  the  belly,  dirty  white,  dashed 
with  ferruginous;  vent,  cinereous,  with  brown  dashes;  under 
tail  coverts,  cinereous  brown,  edged  with  dirty  white ;  thighs, 
cinereous ;  tail  feathers,  cinereous  brown,  edged  on  the  outer 
webs  with  light  brown,  the  tip  of  the  inner  webs  of  all  except 
the  two  middle  ones  having  a  dash  of  white  ;  legs,  yellowish ; 
bill,  yellow  at  the  base,  black  at  the  tip. 
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FIRE-CRESTED  AYREIST. 

Regulus  Ignicapillus.  Brisson. 

In  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  for  August  14, 
1832,"  is  the  first  notice  of  this  bird  as  a  British  species,  by 
the  Rev.  L.  Jennyns,  who  exhibited  an  immature  specimen,  and 
gave  the  following  account : — "  In  its  adult  state,  this  Wren  is 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  more  common  gold-crested  one, 
by  the  existence,  on  each  side  of  the  face,  of  three  streaks, 
the  upper  and  lower  of  which  are  white,  and  the  interme- 
diate one  black ;  as  well  as  by  the  crest  on  its  head  being 
of  a  more  deep  and  brilliant  orange.  In  the  immature  state, 
it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  somewhat  smaller  size ;  by  its 
bill,  which  is  much  longer,  and  also  broader  at  the  base ; 
by  the  first  quill  feathers  being  somewhat  longer;  and  by  the 
greater  size,  both  in  length  and  breadth,  of  the  tail." 

The  individual  exhibited  was  killed  by  a  cat,  at  SwafFham, 
in  Cambridgeshire.  It  is  probable,  however,  although  this  is 
the  only  specimen  at  present  recorded,  that  the  bird  before 
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us  is  not  ,0  rare  as  ma,  be  supposed,  but  has  beeu  fiequcMUly 
overlooked,  on  account  of  iu  near  resemblance  to  the  con,„,„„ 
species. 


It  would  be  useless,  after  having  given  the  differences  between 
the  two  species,  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  Fire- 
crested  Wren  ;  as  there  is  not,  that  we  are  aware,  any  species 
with  which  it  can  be  confounded.  Its  habits,  according  to 
Temminck,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Gold-crested  Wren. 
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SHORE  LARK. 

Alauda  Alpestris.  Linn^us. 

The  title  of  this  bird  to  be  admitted  into  our  indigenous 
lists,  rests  upon  a  notice  by  William  Yarrell,  Esq.  (which  will 
be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "Loudon's  Magazine,"  page 
116,)  of  a  specimen,  killed  on  the  beach  near  Sherringham,  in 
March  1830,  which  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sims,  of 
Norwich,  by  whom  it  was  preserved ;  and  it  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Edward  Lombe,  Esq.  of  Great  Milton. 

This  bird  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  An  account  of  it  is  given  in  "Pennant's  Arctic 
Zoology;"  in  "The  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,"  by  Messrs.  Ri- 
chardson and  Swainson,  under  the  name  of  A.  Cornuta ;  and 
in  "  Wilson's  American  Ornithology."  It  breeds  far  north,  and 
is  found  in  the  United  States,  during  the  winter,  in  considerable 
abundance. 


le  male  Shore  Lark  has  the  upper  parts  of  the  head, 
,  and  lesser  wing  coverts,  purplish  brown;    upper  tail 
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coverts  and  two  middle  tail  feathers,  of  the  same  colour; 
remainder  of  the  tail  feathers,  black,  the  outer  one  having  a 
narrow  border  of  white ;  chin,  a  stripe  through  the  eye  to  the 
ears,  and  the  side  of  the  neck,  light  yellow  ;  throat,  upper  part 
of  the  breast,  and  cheeks,  deep  black ;  bill,  black  at  the  apex, 
pale  brownish  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  ;  legs,  brown. 

Wilson,  who  kept  one  of  these  birds  alive  for  some  time,  says, 
that  he  was  much  amused  by  the  odd  appearance  the  bird 
presented,  when  it  erected  certain  long  black  feathers  which 
extend,  by  equal  distances,  beyond  each  other  above  the  eye- 
brow ;  they  are  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  of  a  different 
texture  from  those  around  them.  He  suggests,  that  the  ap- 
pellation of  Alauda  Cornuta,  or  Horned  Lark,  might  be  given 
to  it  in  consequence ;  but  we  prefer  retaining  the  trivial  name 
of  Linnaeus,  as  it  is  the  older  synonym. 
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WHITE-BELLIED  SWIFT. 

Cypselus  Alpinus.  Temminck. 

This  addition  to  our  Fauna  may  be  accounted  one  of  the 
rarest  of  our  occasional  visitants,  not  above  three  specimens 
having  been  recorded  as  killed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
following  are  those  to  which  we  allude,  viz.— One  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Selby,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Northumberland 
Newcastle  and  Durham  Natural  History  Society ;"  another  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  admirable  work,  "The  Birds  of 
Europe,"  as  killed  by  the  gardener  of  R.  Holford,  Esq.  on  his 
estate,  at  Kingsgate,  near  Margate ;  and  a  third  mentioned  in 
the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  April  22nd, 
1834,"  as  new  to  the  Irish  Fauna,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  killed  at 
Rathfarnham,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  W.  Warren, 
Esq.  The  specimen  he  states  to  have  been  received  by  Mr. 
Wan'en  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state. 

The  White-bellied  Swift  is  an  inhabitant  chiefly  of  the  warmer 
and  more  southern  parts  of  the  Continent.    According  to  Tem- 
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minck,  it  is  found  on  the  Alps,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  Tyrol, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
in  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

It  was  observed  by  a  friend  of  ours,*  at  Kusnack,  near  Berne. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  journal,  which  gives  some 
idea  of  its  habits  and  mode  of  flight:—"  1  saw  here  a  species 
of  Hirundo  quite  new  to  me  ;  about  twenty  of  them  were  skim- 
ming round  the  tower  of  the  church,  and  had  certainly  nests 
under  the  roof.  They  were  black  on  the  tail,  but  white  on  the 
breast  and  chin.  They  seem  to  have  monopolized  the  church, 
only  two  or  three  common  Swifts  appearing  at  intervals.  My  new 
friends  were  considerably  larger,  but  did  not  fly  so  quickly,  and 
looked  like  little  Sparrow-hawks.  I  think  that  they  must  be 
allied  to  the  great  Gibraltar  Swift,!  mentioned  by  Mr.  White." 

The  male  White-bellied  Swift  has  the  back  of  a  light  brownish 
slate  colour,  gradually  shaded  into  a  lighter  tint  towards  the 
head,  and  of  a  darker  towards  the  tail ;  belly  and  lower  parts, 
white,  with  a  broad  collar ;  thighs,  vent,  and  under  tail  coverts, 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  back;  bill,  black  ;  irides,  dark  brown. 
The  female  diflfers  little  from  the  male,  but  the  collar  is  in 
general  narrower,  and  the  plumage  of  the  back  rather  darker. 

A  figure  of  this  bird  is  given  in  "  Edwards's  Birds,"  and,  also, 
in  "  Gould's  European  Birds." 

*  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.  t  The  same. 
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MEALY  REDPOLE. 

Linaria  Canescens.  Gould. 

Mr.  John  Gould  is  the  first  naturalist  who  has  noticed  this 
bird,  as  being  distinct  from  the  Lesser  Redpole.  The  first 
mention  of  his  discovery  is  made  in  his  work  on  "  The  Birds 
of  Europe,"  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  points  in  which 
he  states  that  it  chiefly  differs  are  the  following  : — Its  superiority 
in  size,  its  conspicuous  greyish  white  rump,  the  broad  band 
across  the  wings,  the  light  stripe  across  the  eye,  and  the  mealy 
appearance  of  the  plumage.  The  specimens,  before  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Lesser  Redpole,  brought  home  by  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  the  description  in  the  "  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,"  he 
states  to  be  identical  with  his  Mealy  Redpole. 

Wilson,  the  American  ornithologist,  omits  to  give  any  de- 
scription of  the  Lesser  Redpole  ;  and  Professor  Jameson,  in  his 
.  edition,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  gives  the  description  of  some 
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birds  obtained  by  himself  in  the  winter  of  1812—13,  which  I 
have  little  doubt  were  Mealy  Redpoles, 

The  practical  bird-catchers  near  London,  Mr.  Gould  informs 
us,  have  been  always  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  Mealy 
Redpole  as  distinct  from  the  lesser  one.  But  Mr.  Gould,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  stated  above,  does  not  consider 
the  species  as  established  ;  for,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  account, 
he  says,  that  a  further  knowledge  of  this  bird,  and  especially 
of  the  changes  which  it  undergoes,  will,  at  a  future  period, 
determine  whether  or  not  the  specific  name  of  Canescens  must 
eventually  stand  or  fall. 

The  bird  is  not  very  uncommon  about  London,  and  other 
places.  It  has  occurred  to  ourselves  in  Shropshire.  Its  habit 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Lesser  Redpole. 
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WHITE-WINGED  CROSSBILL. 

Loxia  Leucoptera.  Gmelin. 

The  White-winged  Crossbill  appears,  from  the  account  of 
Wilson,  to  be  of  much  rarer  occurrence  in  America  than  the 
common  Crossbill,  Loxia  Curvirostra,  though  found  frequenting 
the  same  places  at  the  same  seasons.  We  are  told  in  a  work 
lately  published,*  that  this  bird  inhabits  the  dense  white-spruce 
forests  of  the  fir  countries,  feeding,  principally,  on  the  seed  of 
the  cone,  which  the  form  of  its  bill  is  particularly  adapted  to 
extract.  In  the  same  work,  also,  we  are  told,  that  it  ranges 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Continent,  and,  probably,  up 
to  the  sixty-eighth  parallel,  where  woods  cease ;  though  it  was 
not  observed  higher  than  the  sixty-second.  In  winter  it  retires 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior.  An  account  of  a  specimen  of 
this  bird,  shot  near  Belfast  in  January  1802,  in  the  "  Linnaean 

*  The  "  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,"  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and 
Swainson. 
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Transactions,"  is  that  upon  which  our  authority  for  introducing 
it  into  the  British  Fauna  rests. 

The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  of  the  male  White-winged 
Crossbill  is  deep  crimson ;  tail,  black ;  wings  also  black,  with 
two  bars  of  white ;  vent,  white ;  frontlet  and  cere,  brown  ; 
length,  five  to  five-and-a-half  inches ;  bill,  horn  colour.  The 
general  colour  of  the  female  is  greenish  brown,  with  a  yellow 
rump.    The  young,  before  they  moult,  resemble  the  female. 

The  above  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  collection 
of  William  Yarrell,  Esq.  of  a  male  bird  in  the  plumage  of  the 
second  year. 
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VIRGINIAN  CUCKOO. 

Coccyzus  Americanus.  Linnaeus. 

The  account  given  by  Wilson,  in  his  "American  Ornithology," 
of  this  bird,  is  so  very  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  his  mode 
of  investigating  the  habits  of  birds,  that  we  shall  give  an  extract 
from  his  work,  verbatim. — "  A  stranger,  who  visits  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  natural  productions, 
and  passes  through  our  woods  in  the  months  of  May  or  June, 
will  sometimes  hear,  as  he  traverses  the  borders  of  deep,  retired, 
high-timbered  hollows,  an  uncouth  guttural  sound  or  note,  re- 
sembling the  syllables,  kowe,  kowe,  kowe,  kowe,  beginning 
slowly,  but  ending  so  rapidly  that  the  notes  seem  to  run  into 
each  other,  and  vice  versa ;  he  will  hear  this  frequently,  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  bird  or  animal  from  which  it  proceeds  ; 
it  is  both  shy  and  solitary,  seeking  always  the  thickest  foliage 
for  concealment :  this  is  the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  the  subject 
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of  the  present  account.  From  the  imitative  sound  of  its  note, 
it  is  known  in  many  places  by  the  name  of  the  Cow  Bird.  It 
is  also  called,  in  Virginia,  the  Rain  Crow,  being  observed  to 
be  most  clamorous  immediately  before  rain." 

This  bird,  unlike  our  common  Cuckoo,  builds  a  nest  and 
rears  its  own  young.  According  to  Wilson,  they  pair,  in  the 
United  States,  early  in  May,  and,  about  the  tenth,  commence 
building  in  some  retired  part  of  a  wood. 

Above,  the  Virginian  Cuckoo  is  of  a  blueish  brown  colour, 
with  greenish  reflections ;  below,  of  a  pure  white ;  centre  tail 
feathers,  longest,  and  of  the  same  colour  with  the  back ;  lateral 
ones,  black  tipped  with  white,  and  gradually  shortened  from 
the  centre  ones ;  feet,  blueish.  The  female  much  resembles 
the  male,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  four  centre  tail 
feathers  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  and  the  white 
not  being  so  pure  as  in  the  male. 

Wilson  remarks,  that,  in  dissecting  this  bird,  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  gizzard,  which  in  many  other  species  is  hard  and 
muscular,  in  this  is  extremely  loose  and  soft,  capable  of  great 
distention,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  covered  with  a  growth  of 
fine  down  or  hair  of  a  light  fawn  colour,  which,  he  suggests, 
may  serve  to  protect  them  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the 
hair  of  certain  caterpillars. 

Five  or  six  specimens  of  this  bird  appear  to  have  occurred 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  one  was  killed  on  Lord 
Cawdor's  estate  in  Wales,  in  18:32. 
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ROCK  GROUSE. 

Lagopus  Rupestris.  Gmelin. 

This  bird  appears  to  be  one  of  those  which  are  found  both  in 
the  American  and  European  Continents;  not  being  uncommon  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Green- 
land, France,  and  Italy;  and  was  found  by  Captain  Sabine  in 
Melville  Island.  Although  it  is  to  Pennant  that  we  owe  the 
elevation  of  this  bird  to  a  species,  it  is  to  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq. 
that  the  honour  of  having  first  enrolled  it  in  our  indigenous  lists 
belongs.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  MS.  notes  on  it, 
kindly  lent  to  us : — 

*'  In  the  autumn  of  1825,  when  on  a  visit  at  Blair  Athol,  I 
heard  that  a  curious  Grouse  (a  hybrid  between  a  Red  Grouse 
and  Ptarmigan  it  was  said  to  be)  had  been  killed  in  Perth- 
shire, not  far  distant  from  Blair.  It  was  an  exhausted  bird, 
having  been  easily  knocked  down  by  the  shepherd.  I  was 
incredulous  as  to  its  supposed  origin  ;  and,  doubting  what  it 
could  be,  had  the  satisfaction,  after  a  time,  of  becoming  pos- 
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sessed  of  the  specimen,  through  the  kindness  of  tlie  Rev.  Jolm 
Sandford,  who  was  a  resident  near  the  place  at  the  time  it  was 
killed.  When  I  saw  it,  all  doubt  of  what  it  really  was  vanished  ; 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  placing  the  first  British  specimen  of 
Tetrao  Rupestris  in  the  collection  of  my  friend  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
then  Lord  Stanley,"  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  being  able  to 
give  a  cut  of  the  bird.)  "  My  speculation  was,  that  the  bird 
had  been  driven  to  our  island,  by  some  accident,  from  Norway; 
and  I  should  have  continued  to  hold  this  opinion  to  be  correct, 
but  that  I  observed,  in  the  Report  of  the  British  Association, 
page  611,  in  a  '  Catalogue  of  Birds  observed  in  Sutherlandshire,' 
in  June  1834,  by  P.  J.  Selby,  Esq.  that  there  is  in  No.  51  an 
account  of  L.  Rupestris  killed  on  the  Benmore  range." 


The  principal  differences  between  the  Rock  Grouse  and  the 
Ptarmigan  exist  in  the  summer  plumage  and  in  the  size,  the 
Rock  Ptarmigan  being  rather  the  smallest.     In  the  summer 
plumage  they  appear  to  differ  principally,  according  to  Captain 
Sabine,  in  the  upper  plumage  of  the  Ptarmigan  being  cinereous, 
with  undulating  and  narrow  black  lines  and  minute  spots;  while 
in  the  Rock  Grouse  each  feather  is  black,  cut  by  transverse 
broad  lines  or  bars  of  a  reddish  yellow,  which  do  not  reach 
the  shaft,  and  have  spaces  between  them  broader  than  them- 
selves; the  feathers  are  tipped  in  the  male  with  a  light  colour, 
which  in  the  female  approaches  to  white.   In  the  winter  plumage, 
except  in  size,  the  resemblance  is  still  more  near;   the  Rock 
Grouse  being  of  a  snowy  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  six 
larger  quills  which  are  black,  and  the  tail  feathers,  which  (with 
the  exception  of  the  two  lateral  ones  which  are  white)  are 
also  black,  slightly  tipped  with  white  in  the  male ;  a  black 
stripe  passes  from  the  nostrils,  through  the  eye,  to  the  back 
of  the  head. 
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WOOD  PIGEON. 

Columba  Mnas.  Latham. 

Great  confusion  has  been  made  by  our  British  naturalists 
of  other  days,  and,  indeed,  by  some  of  those  of  the  present  day, 
among  the  species  of  the  Pigeon  tribe  found  in  our  isles,  though 
they  are  so  few  in  number.  The  Columba  ^Enas,  or  Wood 
Pigeon,  has,  in  most  of  their  works,  been  confounded  with  the 
C.  Livia,  or  Rock  Pigeon.  The  Rock  Pigeon  is,  unquestionably, 
the  progenitor  of  our  domestic  breeds,  and  all  its  varieties,  and 
is  the  one  figured  by  Bewick  under  the  name  of  C.  iEnas,  or 
Wild  Pigeon,  the  rump  being  white,  and  the  black  bars  across 
the  wings  broad  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  C.  ^nas  has  the 
rump  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back ;  and  the  wings,  instead 
of  having  bars  of  black,  like  its  near  ally  the  Rock  Pigeon, 
have  merely  a  black  spot  on  the  exterior  web  of  some  of  the 
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secondaries  and  greater  wing  coverts,  which,  however,  when  the 
wing  is  closed,  look  like  a  black  bar. 

The  crown,  sides  of  the  head,  and  throat,  of  the  Wood  Pigeon, 
are  of  a  blueish  grey ;  sides  and  back  part  of  the  neck,  green, 
with  purple  and  brassy  inflections;  lower  parts,  of  a  pale 
purplish  grey,  varying  in  intensity  ;  exterior  webs  of  the  second- 
aries, of  a  blueish  grey  ;  the  terminal  half  of  the  quills,  blackish, 
shaded  towards  the  base  into  greyish;  tip  of  tail  feathers,  black, 
gradually  shaded  towards  the  base  into  light  grey,  in  our  spe- 
cimens; (but  this  appears  not  to  be  a  constant  character,  as 
some  authors  describe  the  tail  as  having  a  fainter  bar  immediately 
adjoining  the  black  tip ; )  exterior  tail  feather,  blueish  black 
towards  the  apex,  white  towards  the  base ;  bill,  reddish  orange ; 
feet  and  tarsi,  dirty  red. 

A  specimen  of  this  Pigeon,  reared  by  hand  from  the  nest, 
was  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cage,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  having 
for  its  companion  a  Turtle  Dove.  It  appeared  to  bear  con- 
finement very  well. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Pigeons,  in  "  The  Naturalists 
Library,"  says,  that  the  Rock  Pigeon  never  perches  in  trees ; 
but  we  have  seen  the  offspring  of  that  Pigeon,  our  common 
tame  one,  repeatedly  do  so,  and  in  trees  not  having  many 
branches.  The  place  where  we  observed  this  to  be  the  case, 
was  in  a  dingle,  which  the  Pigeons  frequented  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  salt  from  the  veins  of  the  red  sandstone  composing 
its  sides :  if  slightly  alarmed,  when  so  employed,  they  would 
generally  perch  in  ash  trees,  growing  from  the  bottom  of  the 
dingle,  with  branches  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  part  of  the  rock 
where  they  were  at  work. 


Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Animals,"  seems  to 
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doubt  the  Wood  Pigeon  being  distinct  from  the  Rock  Pigeon, 
as  also  does  Colonel  Montagu ;  but,  after  what  has  been  stated 
above,  we  think  little  doubt  can  remain  of  the  propriety  of  their 
separation. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  five  species  of  Pigeons  in  the  British 
Isles,  viz. — C.  Palumbus,  or  Ring  Pigeon,  C.  iEnas,  Wood  Pi- 
geon, C.  Livia,  Rock  Pigeon,  C.  Turtur,  Turtle  Dove  or  Wrekin 
Dove,  and,  as  a  rare  straggler,  C.  Migratoria  or  Migratory 
Pigeon,  which  we  shall  proceed  to  describe. 
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MIGRATORY  PIGEON. 

Columba  Migratoria.  Linnaeus. 

We  are  enabled  to  number  this  bird  in  our  list  as  an  occa- 
sional visitant,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  those  spoken 
of  in  this  work.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  American  Continent, 
being  found  over  a  great  part  of  its  vast  extent.  It  associates 
in  great  numbers  during  the  time  of  their  incubation  and 
migrations.  Wilson,  in  his  usual  spirited  style,  says,  "  I  have 
witnessed  these  migrations  in  the  Genesee  Country,  often  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  also  in  various  parts  of  Virginia,  with  amaze- 
ment ;  but  all  that  I  had  then  seen  of  them  were  mere  straggling 
parties,  compared  with  the  congregated  millions  which  I  have 
since  beheld  in  our  western  forests,  in  the  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
the  Indiana  Territory.     These  fertile  and  extensive  regions 
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abound  with  the  nutritious  beech  nut,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  food  of  the  Wild  Pigeon.  In  seasons  when  these  are 
abundant,  corresponding  multitudes  of  Pigeons  may  be  confi- 
dently expected.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  having  consumed 
the  whole  produce  of  the  beech  trees  in  an  extensive  district, 
they  discover  another  at  the  distance  of  perhaps  sixty  or  eighty 
miles,  to  which  they  regularly  repair  every  morning,  and  return 
as  regularly,  in  the  course  of  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  to  their 
place  of  general  rendezvous,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the 
roosting-place.  These  roosting-places  are  always  in  the  woods, 
and  sometimes  occupy  a  large  extent  of  forest.  When  they  have 
frequented  one  of  these  places  for  some  time,  the  appearance 
it  exhibits  is  surprising :  the  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  with  their  dung,  all  the  tender  grass  and  under- 
wood destroyed,  the  surface  strewed  with  large  limbs  of  trees, 
broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  birds  clustering  one  above 
another,  and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands  of  acres,  killed 
as  completely  as  if  girdled  with  an  axe.  The  marks  of  this 
desolation  remain  for  many  years  on  the  spot,  and  numerous 
places  could  be  pointed  out,  where,  for  several  years  after, 
scarce  a  single  vegetable  made  its  appearance.  When  these 
roosts  are  first  discovered,  the  inhabitants,  from  considerable 
distances,  visit  them  in  the  night,  with  guns,  clubs,  long  poles, 
pots  of  sulphur,  and  various  other  engines  of  destruction,  and, 
in  a  few  hours,  they  fill  many  sacks  and  load  their  horses  with 
them.  By  the  Indians,  a  Pigeon-roost,  or  breeding-place,  is 
considered  an  important  source  of  national  profit,  and  de- 
pendence for  that  season. 

From  the  extract  above,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
immense  size  of  the  flights  of  the  Migratory  Pigeons  ;  no  flight, 
however,  has  ever  been  known  to  visit  this  country.  Our 
authority  for  introducing  it  into  this  work,  as  a  member  of  the 
British  Fauna,  rests  upon  a  specimen  mentioned  by  Dr.  Fleming, 
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in  his  "  History  of  British  Animals,"  shot  at  Westhali,  in  the 
parish  of  Monynieal,  Fifeshire,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1825. 
The  feathers  were  quite  fresh  and  entire,  like  those  of  a  wild 
bird.  The  specimen  in  question  was  presented  to  Dr.  Fleming, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Esplin,  schoolmaster  at  Monymeal. 

The  Migratory  Pigeon  builds  its  nest  in  a  similar  manner 
to  our  Ring  Pigeon,  and  lays  two  white  eggs. 

The  male  Passenger  Pigeon  has  the  head,  neck,  and  throat, 
blueish  grey  ;  breast  and  sides,  hazel  brown,  with  brassy  inflec- 
tions; belly  and  vent,  white;  thighs  and  lower  part  of  the 
breast,  reddish  brown ;  rump  and  back,  slate  blue ;  quills 
and  two  middle  tail  feathers,  black ;  lateral  ones,  whitish, 
lighter  at  the  tips,  blueish  at  the  bases;  primaries,  edged  with 
white ;  bill,  black ;  irides,  orange ;  orbits,  flesh  coloured ; 
length,  fifteen  and  a  half  inches.  The  female  is  a  little  smaller, 
in  other  respects  she  much  resembles  the  male ;  but  the  colours 
are  less  brilliant,  and  the  eyes  of  a  lighter  tint. 
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BLACK  STORK. 

Ciconia  Nigra.  Willoughby. 

Few  are  the  well-authenticated  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  most  beautiful  of  the  Storks  in  this  country,  so  few, 
that,  had  they  not  been  well-authenticated,  we  should  have  had 
some  hesitation  in  admitting  it  into  our  volume,  merely  as  a 
straggler.  One  of  these  birds  was  obtained,  being  only  slightly 
wounded,  near  Stoke  Gregory,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  on 
the  13th  of  May  1814,  and  sent  to  Colonel  Montagu,  in  whose 
possession  it  lived  some  time.  The  interesting  notes  of  that 
eminent  British  ornithologist  on  its  habits  and  moulting,  are 
given  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  "  Linnaean  Transactions." 

The  Black  Stork,  both  in  food  and  general  habits,  is  like 
F 
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the  white  one,  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  shy,  seldom 
approaching  the  habitations  of  man,  and  delighting  in  large 
morasses,  for  an  abode  in  which  it  is  in  every  way  fitted,  being 
provided  with  the  long  legs  of  its  genus,  and  semi-merabrinated* 
toes.  Temminck  informs  us,  that  it  is  never  found  in  Holland, 
but  affects  wooded  morasses,  and  is  often  found  in  forests; 
also,  that  it  is  very  abundant  in  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Switzer- 
land, builds  in  forests,  on  the  highest  pines  and  fir  trees,  laying 
two  or  three  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  shaded  with  dirty  green, 
and  sometimes  marked  with  a  few  brown  spots.  Willoughby, 
who  appears  to  be  the  first  author  who  gave  the  name  of 
Ciconia  Nigra  to  this  bird,  (although  others  have  in  modern 
catalogues  obtained  the  honour,  if  an  attempt  to  increase  the 
confusion  and  number  of  synonyms  can  be  called  an  honour,) 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  superstition  which  existed  with 
regard  to  it,  namely,  that  "it  is  said  only  to  live  in  republics 
and  free  states  ;  but  this,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  we  found,  by 
experience,  to  be  false,  observing  them  in  the  territories  of  some 
of  the  princes  of  Germany." 

It  is  an  old  tradition  with  regard  to  Storks,  that  they  take 
care  of  and  nourish  their  parents  when  they  are  too  old  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  from  whence  the  greek  word,  rrsXapyiKoff, 
signifying  the  duty  of  children  to  take  care  of  their  parents, 
and  ireXapyiKoi  vofioi,  signifying  the  laws  relating  to  that  duty, 
both  derived  from  the  greek  word  for  a  Stork,  veXapyoff,  from 
TreXaa  black,  and  apyo<r  white,  alluding  to  the  prevailing  colours 
of  the  Stork. 

The  whole  of  the  plumage  of  the  Black  Stork,  with  the 

*  In  some  works,  the  term  semi-palmated  is  employed  as  applied 
to  the  toes  of  the  Stork,  which  is  certainly  incorrect ;  we  have  therefore 
ventured  to  empioy  the  term  membrinated  toes  as  applied  to  birds  of 
the  Dnck  species,  and  semi-membrinated  to  those  of  the  Stork. 
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exception  of  the  breast  and  abdomen,  which  are  white,  is  black, 
with  green  and  purple  inflections;  the  bill,  orbits,  bare  part 
of  the  throat,  and  legs,  are  deep  crimson,  but  in  the  young 
birds  of  a  greenish  slate  colour  ;  length,  three  feet  two  inches. 

We  have  now  two  species  of  the  genus  Ciconia  recorded  as 
British,  the  White  Stork  having  been  figured  and  described 
by  Bewick,  in  his  "  History  of  British  Birds." 
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RED-BREASTED  SNIPE. 

Macroramphus  Griseus.  Leach. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Ornithological  Dictionary," 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  British  killed  specimen  of  the  bird  before  us.  It  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  Mr.  Gould's  "  European  Birds," 
an  instance  of  its  capture  is  mentioned  as  having  occurred 
near  Yarmouth. 

The  Red-breasted  Snipe  appears  to  form  a  connecting  link 
between  the  true  Snipes  of  the  genus  Scolopax,  and  the  Sand- 
pipers of  the  genus  Tringa,  having  the  bill  of  the  former,  and 
resembling  the  latter  in  having  slightly  membrinated  toes,  as 
well  as  in  the  periodical  changes  of  its  plumage. 

Wilson  informs  us,  that  it  arrives  in  New  Jersey  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  is  seldom  or  never  seen  inland.  Early 
in  May  it  proceeds  to  the  north  to  breed,  and  returns  by  the 
latter  part  of  July  or  beginning  of  August.    They  sometimes 
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settle  in  such  numbers,  and  so  close  together,  that  eighty-five 
have  been  shot  at  one  discharge  of  a  musket.  On  the  approach 
of  winter  they  retire  to  the  south.  Wilson  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  exact  locality  in  which  this 
interesting  bird  breeds,  but  supposes  it  to  be  to  the  northward 
of  the  United  States :  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  informs  us, 
that  it  has  an  extensive  breeding  range,  from  the  borders  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

The  Red-breasted  Snipe  is  classed  by  Mr.  Swainson,  in  the 
"  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,"  among  the  genus  Scolopax,  under 
the  name  of  Scolopax  Novoboracensis,  or  New  York  Godwit ;  the 
former  of  which  names  is  that  used  by  Wilson,  together  with 
that  of  Red-breasted  Snipe.  The  S.  Grisea  of  Gmelin  is  also 
the  same  bird.  We  cannot,  however,  but  agree  with  the  late  Dr. 
Leach,  that  it  requires  separating  from  the  genus  Scolopax,  of 
Linnaeus,  we  have  therefore  adopted  his  generic  name,  together 
with  the  English  one  given  to  it  by  Wilson,  and  used  by  Pennant 
in  his  "  Arctic  Zoology." 

Bewick  gives  a  description  of  this  bird  in  its  summer  plumage, 
but  no  cuts ;  we  therefore  shall  give  a  description  of  it  in  its 
winter  plumage,  and  two  cuts ;  one  at  the  head  of  this  account, 
of  it  in  its  summer  dress,  the  vignette  in  that  of  winter.  The 
Scolopax  Grisea,  of  Gmelin  and  Latham,  is  the  above  bird 
in  its  winter  plumage,  in  which  state  it  has  the  principal  part 
of  the  upper  plumage  of  a  light  brown  ;  the  crown  and  nape, 
grey ;  a  streak  through  the  eye,  chin,  belly,  vent,  and  lower 
part  of  the  breast,  white ;  secondaries,  margined  with  white ; 
quills,  dark  brown.  According  to  Montagu,  its  length  is  eleven 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  bill,  two  inches  and  six  lines. 

Teniminck  describes  this  bird  under  the  name  of  Becassine 
Ponctu^e,  and  informs  us,  that  the  young  of  the  year  have  all 
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the  upper  plumage  black,  except  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which 
is  brown,  each  feather  being  surrounded  by  a  large  border  of 
light  ferruginous ;  the  eyelids  and  lower  parts  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  inclining  to  ferruginous,  that  colour  being  more  decided 
on  the  breast,  all  the  feathers  of  this  part,  the  flank  s,  and 
the  eyelids,  being  slightly  spotted  with  brown;  the  middle 
tail  feathers  are  terminated  with  brown. 
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BUFF-BREASTED  SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  Rufescens.  Viellot. 

In  a  paper  in  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  "  Linnaeau  Trans- 
actions," by  Mr.  Yarrell,  entitled,  Description  of  a  Species 
of  Tringa,  killed  in  Cambridgeshire,  new  to  England  and 
Europe,"  will  be  found  the  only  notice  of  the  capture  of  this 
bird  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  plate  of  the  bird  described 
is  attached  to  the  paper,  taken  from  the  specimen  killed  in 
Cambridgeshire,  the  only  one  which  has  been  hitherto  met  with 
in  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  European  Continent. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Yarrell,  for  being 
enabled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  above  cut,  his  specimen 
having  been  lent  to  us  for  that  purpose.  It  was  shot,  early 
in  the  month  of  September  1826,  near  Melbourne,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  company  with  some  Dotterell,  and  passed  im- 
mediately afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Baker,  of 
Melbourne,  by  whom  the  skin  was  preserved,  and  from  whom 
it  was  purchased  for  Mr.  Yarrell.    lu  the  same  paper,  also. 
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we  are  informed,  that  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  appears  to  have  served  for  the  descriptions  contained 
in  the  following  works,  viz.— the  well-known  one  of  Viellot, 
on  "The  Birds  of  France,"  "  Nouvelle  Dictionaire  d'Histoire 
Naturelle,"  and  the  "  Encyclopedie  Methodique,"  and  is  pro- 
bably that  of  an  adult  bird  in  its  summer  plumage.  Mr.  Yarreli 
also  informs  us,  that  the  plumage  and  ossification  of  the  tarsi, 
in  the  specimen  before  us,  prove  it  to  be  a  young  bird  of 
the  year. 

The  species  is  an  inhabitant,  like  many  others  of  our  rarest 
visitants,  of  the  American  Continent,  being  found  in  Louisiana  ; 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  it,  either  in  "  Wilson's  American 
Ornithology,"  or  in  the  continuation,  by  Bonaparte.  We  here 
give  a  description  of  Mr.  Yanell's  bird,  it  being  the  only  one 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining.  From  it  and  the 
above  woodcut,  should  any  of  our  readers  be  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  specimen,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be 
able  to  identify  it. 

The  Buff- breasted  Sandpiper  has  the  beak,  slender,  very 
slightly  curved,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  black, 
from  point  to  gape,  one  inch,  from  gape  to  occiput,  one  inch ; 
crown,  dark  brown  approaching  to  black,  each  feather  edged 
with  light  brown ;  hind  neck,  light  brown,  the  dark  spots 
formed  by  the  centre  of  each  feather  minute ;  wing  coverts, 
brown ;  primaries,  nearly  black,  tipped  with  white ;  shafts, 
white ;  tertials,  brown,  edged  with  lighter  brown ;  tail  coverts, 
brown,  with  lighter  coloured  borders;  tail,  cuneiform,  the  centre 
feathers,  black,  shafts  and  edges,  lighter,  lateral  feathers,  light 
brown,  inclosed  by  a  zone  of  black,  and  edged  with  white ; 
chin,  sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  and  breast,  light  brown,  tinged 
with  huff ;  abdomen,  flanks,  and  under  tail  coverts,  white, 
but  pervaded  with  the  light  brown  colour  of  the  higher  parts ; 
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sides  of  the  neck,  spotted,  from  the  dark  centres  of  the  feathers 
occupying  a  larger  surface  than  upon  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  wing;  rufous,  brown,  outer  portion 
spotted;  under  wing  coverts,  pure  white;  shafts  of  the  pri- 
maries or  their  under  surface,  pearl  white ;  outer  web,  dusky ; 
inner  web,  dusky,  and  plain  on  the  part  nearest  the  shaft, 
the  other  inner  half  of  the  web  beautifully  mottled  with  dark 
specks;  secondaries,  mottled  at  their  bases,  and  ending  in 
sabre-shaped  points,  presenting  a  series  of  lines,  alternating 
white,  black,  and  dusky ;  thighs,  bare  for  half  an  inch ;  tarsi, 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  middle  toe,  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  length  ;  nails,  black ;  legs,  brown  ;  length,  eight 
inches. 
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PECTORAL  SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  Pectoralis.  Bonaparte. 

Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his  useful  work,  just  published,  "  The 
Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Animals,"  mentions,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Yarrell,  that  a  specimen  of  this  bird  has  occurred 
at  Yarmouth,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hoy,  of  that  place, 
and  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Audubon,  with  the  T.  Pectoralis, 
of  America. 

The  above  cut  is  taken  from  a  specimen  that  we  received 
from  that  Continent,  and  which  appears  to  be  in  the  summer 
or  young  state  of  plumage,  or  just  beginning  the  autumn 
moult.  We  shall  be  very  minute  in  our  account,  as  we  con- 
sider it  not  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  a  mistake 
in  the  bird,  the  descriptions  being  very  meagre;  the  measure- 
ments, however,  agree  tolerably  well,  except  in  length,  our 
specimen  being  about  an  inch  shorter  than  T.  Pectoralis  is 
stated  to  be,  by  Nuttall,  in  his  "  Ornithology  of  the  United 
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States : "  but  that  may  easily  be  accounted  for,  either  in  the 
drying  of  the  specimen,  or  by  a  difference  in  sex. 

Our  specimen  has  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  rust  colour, 
blotched  with  black,  slightly  on  the  breast  and  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  but  more  strongly  on  the  occiput  and  hinder  part 
of  the  neck  ;  back  and  wing  coverts,  black,  each  feather  edged 
with  ferruginous;  belly  and  rump,  cinereous,  the  feathers  of 
the  latter  with  darker  centres,  and  appear  to  be  in  the  act  of 
changing  colour,  two  of  the  lower  ones  being  quite  black  ;  vent, 
under  tail  coverts,  and  under  wing  coverts,  pure  white ;  quills, 
with  the  shafts,  inner  webs  in  the  four  first,  inner  and  outer 
in  the  remainder,  white ;  tips  of  all,  and  outer  webs  in  the 
four  first,  dark  brown ;  secondaries  and  tertiaries,  brownish 
ash,  the  former  slightly  tipped,  the  latter  broadly,  with  white; 
tail,  light  brown,  two  centre  feathers  longest  and  rather  darker 
than  the  others;  bill,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  a  dried 
specimen,  dark  reddish  yellow  at  the  base,  and  black  or  deep 
green  towards  the  point ;  legs  and  feet,  brownish  green  ;  length, 
nine  inches ;  length  of  tarsi,  one  inch ;  length  of  bill,  from 
rictus  to  point,  scarcely  one  inch. 
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TEMMINCK'S  SANDPIPER. 

Tringa  Temminckii.  Leisler. 

Great  difference  of  opinioa  has  existed  with  regard  to 
this  Tringa;  and,  indeed,  through  the  whole  of  the  genus, 
perhaps,  there  has  been  more  mistakes  in  distinguishing  species 
than  in  any  other.  But  this  must  always  be  the  case,  where 
a  class  of  birds  are  nearly  allied,  and  there  is  so  perfect  a  change 
of  plumage  as  in  the  genus  before  us. 

Temminck's  Tringa  has  been  confounded  with  Tringa  Pusilla, 
Linn. ;  and,  indeed,  some  authors  of  well-known  discrimination, 
at  present  think,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  distinction  between 
them  to  allow  of  their  separation  with  propriety.  But,  for  our 
own  parts,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Selby,  who  has  investigated  the 
synonyms  most  ably,  in  thinking  them  distinct. 

Dr.  Fleming  considers  the  bird  before  us  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  Tringa  Pusilla,  of  Linnaeus.  The  Little  Sandpiper 
described  in  the  appendix  to  Montagu,  (but  not  the  Little  Sand- 
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piper  of  the  supplement,  which  is  the  Tringa  Pusilla,  or  Little 
Stint,  of  "Bewick's  Birds,")  and  the  Pelidna  Pusilla  and 
Temniinckii,  of  "Shaw's  Zoology,"  are  also  the  same,  viz. 
the  Tringa  Temniinckii,*  of  Leisler. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrell  for  the  loan  of  the  specimen 
from  which  the  above  cut  was  taken.  It  was  a  young  bird, 
undergoing  the  change  of  plumage,  from  that  of  summer  to 
that  of  winter,  in  the  autumn,  or  perhaps  a  little  later  in  the 
year.  The  specimen  described  by  Montagu,  in  the  appendix 
to  his  "  Ornithological  Dictionary,"  was  obtained  in  Devonshire; 
and  others  have  been  captured  in  Norfolk,  and  elsewhere. 

Temminck's  Tringa,  in  the  summer  plumage,  has  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts,  black,  edged  with  ferruginous ;  vent,  belly, 
under  tail  coverts,  and  throat,  white;  forehead,  foreneck,  and 
breast,  light  ferruginous,  dotted  with  black  or  dark  brown ; 
two  middle  tail  feathers,  dark  brown,  edged  with  lighter;  two 
outer  tail  feathers,  white.  In  the  winter  plumage,  it  has  the 
belly,  vent,  under  tail  coverts,  chin,  throat,  and  forehead,  white, 
the  latter  slightly  blotched  with  brown  ;  upper  parts,  brown, 
with  the  centre  of  the  feathers  darker;  two  centre  feathers  of 
the  tail,  longest,  four  centre  ones,  brown,  lateral  ones  as  in 
the  summer  plumage. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  bird  lent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Yarrell,  from  which  our  cut  is  taken  : — Belly,  vent,  throat, 
under  tail  coverts,  tips  of  tertials,  and  forehead,  white,  on 
the  latter  intermixed  with  dark  cinereous  brown  ;  breast,  cine- 
reous ;  crown,  occiput,  and  wing  coverts,  cinereous  brown,  with 
the  edges  of  the  feathers  ferruginous;  back,  dark  cinereous 
brown,  each  feather  margined  with  ferruginous,  within  which 

•  Mr.  Rennie,  in  his  edition  of  Montagu,  unites  tlie  two  species  again. 
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is  a  black  edging;  scapulars,  black,  slightly  edged  with  ferru- 
ginous; quills,  black,  edged  with  lighter;  tail,  dark  cinereous, 
lighter  on  the  margin;  outer  tail  feathers,  as  in  the  other 
states  of  plumage ;  bill,  black;  legs,  greenish  brown;  length, 
about  five  and  a  half  inches ;  length  of  bill  from  rictus,  eight 
and  a  half  lines ;  length  of  tarsus,  eight  lines. 
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SWIMMING  BIRDS. 

Palmipides.    Cuvier.  Natatures.  Vigors. 

Thinking  it  better  in  the  arrangement  of  the  birds  of  one 
country  only,  to  follow  some  well-known  arrangement,  rather 
than  to  invent  a  new  one,  as  in  the  present  day  appears  to 
be  rather  the  fashion,  and  which  must  necessarily  add  to  the 
number  and  confusion  of  synonyms,  we  have  not  speculated 
upon  any  general  arrangement,  and  both  have  and  intend  to 
follow  that  of  the  Baron  .Cuvier;  occasionally  introducing, 
however,  the  new  generic  and  sub  generic  names,  where  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  applied  judiciously.  But,  although 
as  to  general  arrangement  we  follow  that  to  which  the  immortal 
name  of  the  naturalist  above  mentioned  is  attached,  we  shall 
occasionally  alter  the  arrangement  of  particular  genera,  to  which 
we  think  even  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  classification  of 
the  "  Regne  Animal"  cannot  object;  for,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  work  was  only  intended  as  a  sketch  of  an  arrangement, 
to  be  filled  up,  in  the  minutiae,  by  those  who  made  particular 
families  their  study. 

The  genera  of  the  Palmipides,  in  which  we  propose  to  make 
some  slight  alterations,  are  the  following  :— Procellaria,  Linn. 
in  which  we  shall  place  the  sub  genera,  Falmarus,  Leach ;  and 
Thalassidroma,  Leach,  after  Puffinus,  Ray;  regarding  Puffinus 
as  most  nearly  related  to  the  Divers  of  the  foregoing  family, 
and  Thalassidroma  to  the  Gulls  of  the  following  genus.  Larus, 
from  which  we  shall  separate  Lestris,  Llliger,  placing  it  as  a 
genus  before  Larus,  (by  Cuvier  it  is  placed  as  a  sub  genus  under 
Larus.)  We  shall  also  propose  some  sub  divisions  among  the 
true  Gulls.  In  the  family  Lamellirostres,  Cuvier,  we  shall  place 
the  genus  Mergus  first,  as  more  nearly  related  to  the  Cormorants 
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than  the  Swans,  which  are  now  placed  first  by  Ciivier :  after 
which,  we  shall  place  the  genus  Fuligula,  Rmj,  subdivided 
by  two  new  sub  genera,  the  first  containing  F.  Rutina,  Steph. 
as  approaching  the  genus  Mergus,  and  the  last  containing 
F.  Stelleri,  Pallas,  approaching  to  the  genus  Soraateria,  Leach. 
After  which  will  come  the  true  Water,  Marine,  or  Diving  Ducks, 
then  those  frequenting  fresh  water,  after  which  the  Sheildrakes, 
Geese,  and  Swans. 

We  shall,  however,  enter  more  fully  into  the  divisions  of 
these  families  and  genera,  especially  those  of  the  Ducks,  the 
divisions  of  which  will  be  almost  entirely  founded  on  the 
form  of  the  skeleton  and  trachea,  when  we  arrive  at  that 
portion  of  our  work.  The  subjects  will  also  be  illustrated  by 
many  woodcuts  of  trachea,  and  other  parts,  from  which  the 
divisions  are  taken. 
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CINEREOUS  SHEARWATER. 

Puffinus  Cinereus.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology," 
mentions  a  specimen  of  this  bird,  killed  upon  the  coast  of 
Northumberland,  and  now  in  his  possession.  With  such  high 
authority  for  its  introduction,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
place  it  in  the  present  work.  Although  a  very  rare  visitant 
in  this  country,  it  appears  not  to  be  uncommon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  European  Continent. 
Mr.  Selby  is  of  opinion,  that  the  bird  before  us  may  have 
occasionally  been  killed  in  this  country  before,  but  confounded 
with  the  Manks  Shearwater. 

The  following  are  the  principal  distinctive  marks  : — P.  Ci- 
nereus is  about  a  third  larger,  has  the  bill  more  curved  and 
more  strongly  hooked  than  in  P.  Anglorum.    The  upper  parts 
of  the  plumage  are  dusky  ash,  with  the  margins  and  tips  of 
H 
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the  scapulars  lighter ;  forehead,  pale  ash  ;  chin  and  under  parts, 
dirty  white ;  tail,  rounded,  upper  surface,  black,  underside  ash 
coloured ;  the  outer  side  of  the  tarsi,  blueish,  inner  side  and 
webs,  dirty  yellow.  The  young  have  the  plumage  above  of  a 
deeper  tint.  Length,  seventeen  inches;  length  of  tarsi,  two 
inches  and  two  tenths. 
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DUSKY  SHEARWATER. 

Puffinus  Fulighiosus.  Kuhl. 

A  NOTICE  was  read,  July  the  5th,  1832,  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Zoological  Society,  by  Arthur  Strictland,  Esq.  of  Boynton, 
near  Burlington,  Yorkshire,  of  a  species  of  Puffin,  shot  by  Mr. 
George  Marwood,  jun.  of  Busby,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tees.  The  bird,  according  to  Mr.  Strictland, 
"  is  referable  to  the  Puffinus  Fuliginosus  of  Kuhl,  whose  descrip- 
tion, in  his  Beitriige,  rests  upon  two  unpublished  drawings, 
which  form  part  of  the  valuable  collection  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  marked  Procellaria 
Fuliginosa  by  Forster,  the  other  Nectris  Fuliginosa  by  Solander, 
in  whose  MS.  Notes  it  is  described  under  the  latter  name." 

The  Procellaria  Fuliginosa  of  the  same  MS.,  though  similar  in 
size  and  colour,  is  entirely  different,  and  at  once  distinguishable, 
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by  having  the  bill  short  and  powerful,  and  the  nostrils  in  a  raised 
tube,  like  the  true  ProcellariiE.  The  true  Fuliginosa  of  Latham 
is  also  distinct,  being  the  Thalassidroma  Leacchii  of  Vigors; 
and  the  only  description  in  the  "  General  History  of  Birds," 
which  at  all  resembles  the  present  species,  is  the  Pro  Grisea.  a 
species  distinct  from  that  described  under  the  same  name  by 
Linnaeus. 

The  Dusky  Puffin  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour,  with  the  throat 
slightly  tinted  with  grey ;  wings,  dark  brown  ;  bill,  brown  ; 
outer  sides  of  the  tarsi  and  external  toes,  brown  ;  internal  side 
of  the  tarsi  and  webs,  fuscous  yellow ;  length,  eighteen  inches ; 
length  of  tarsi,  two  inches  and  a  quarter ;  length  of  middle 
toes,  two  inches  and  a  half ;  bill,  from  the  point  to  the  gape, 
two  and  a  half  inches ;  from  the  point  to  the  forehead,  one  inch 
and  seven-eighths  ;  the  back  toe  is  wanting,  a  strong  claw  taking 
its  place,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  genus  Procellaria ;  nos- 
trils distinct,  and  very  little  raised,  in  which  it  agrees  with.P, 
Anglorum,  Ray. 

The  species  above  described  is  unquestionably  a  most  rare  bird 
on  the  British  coasts  ;  and  it  is  to  the  kindness  of  Ai'thur  Strict- 
land,  Esq.,  the  only  person  that  I  am  aware  of  who  possesses 
a  specimen  of  it,  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  drawing,  from 
which  our  cut  is  taken.  Since  the  capture  of  the  above  bird, 
that  gentleman  states,  that  he  has  procured  another  specimen 
on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  which  he  considers  to  be^^the  younger 
bird  of  the  two,  the  plumage  being  lighter  in  colour  generally, 
and  particularly  so  on  the  under  surface  of  the  body.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  above  bird  has  been 
engraved. 
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POMARINE  SKUA. 

Lestris  Striatus.  Brisson. 

Of  late  years,  this  Gull  has  borne  the  specific  name  of  Poma- 
rinus,  given  to  it  by  Terarainck,  in  preference  to  that  of  Striatus, 
given  to  it  by  Brisson,  who,  being  the  older  author,  is  entitled, 
according  to  the  rule  we  have  endeavoured  to  follow  in  this  little 
work,  to  have  his  trivial  name  continued.  We  have,  therefore, 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  this  account. 

The  bird  before  us  is  the  Arctic  bird  supposed  to  be  the  female 
of  Edwards,  who  curiously  enough  supposes,  the  Parasitic  Gull 
to  be  the  male  ;  and  concludes  his  account  of  it  with  saying, 
that  they  were  brought  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  he  believes, 
have  never  before  been  figured.  The  bird,  figured  by  Edwards, 
appears  not  to  be  correctly  drawn  ;  as  the  two  elongated  middle 
tail  feathers,  so  characteristic  of  the  genus,  are  not  elongated  ; 
but,  in  his  description,  he  says,  "  The  tail  hath  the  middle 
feathers  a  little  longer  than  those  on  the  sides." 
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To  our  countryman  Edwards,  therefore,  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  first  figured  this  bird,  and  to  Brisson  that  of  naming  it. 

The  Pomarine  Skua,  in  the  adult  state  of  its  plumage,  has  the 
head,  down  to  just  below  the  eye,  dark  brown,  approaching  to 
black,  the  dark  marking  ending  in  a  point  on  the  back  of  the 
head.  Sides  of  the  neck,  light  straw  colour;  becoming  darker 
on  the  throat,  and  hind  neck.  Lower  plumage,  straw  coloured, 
thickly  traversed  with  transverse  bars  of  brown  ;  the  bars  and 
ground  colour  becoming  fainter  towards  the  belly,  which  is 
pure  white.  Whole  of  the  upper  plumage,  together  with  the 
wings  and  tail,  of  a  dark  umber  brown ;  bill,  yellow,  pointed 
with  black;  legs  and  feet,  deep  black;  the  two  centre  tail 
feathers  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches  longer  than  the  rest. 


The  young  bird,  before  the  autumnal  moult,  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  the  tip  of  the  feathers  and  under  plumage  rather 
lighter.    Length,  fifteen  inches. 

Mr.  John  Gould,  in  his  work  on  the  European  Birds,  informs 
us,  that  he  has  procured  these  birds  in  considerable  abundance 
from  every  part  of  our  coasts,  while  in  the  performance  of  their 
migrations.  It  is  chiefly,  however,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Arctic 
Circle. 
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ARCTIC  JAGER. 

Lestris  Parasiticus,  LinNj5Eus. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  bird,  figured  by  Bewick, 
under  the  name  of  Arctic  Gull,  is  the  Lestris  Richardsonii  of 
Swainson.  Many  facts  concur  to  confirm  this  opinion,  particu- 
larly the  woodcut,  which  is  that  of  a  bird  in  the  adult  plumage, 
in  which  state,  in  L.  Parasiticus  of  Linnaeus,  the  two  centre 
tail  feathers  exceed  the  other  tail  feathers  in  length  nearly 
seven  inches,  while,  in  L.  Richardsonii,  the  same  feathers  only 
exceed  the  rest  by  three  inches. 


The  length  of  both  species  is  about  twenty-one  inches.  Sup- 
posing, therefore,  Bewick's  bird  to  be  the  true  L.  Parasiticus,  the 
two  centre  tail  feathers  ought  to  exceed  the  others,  in  length, 
about  one-fourth  the  whole  length  of  the  bird,  measuring  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  tip  of  the  centre  toe,  which,  it  is  evident, 
is  not  the  case. 


Bewick's  account  of  his  bird  also  agrees  with  that  of  L. 
Richardsonii,  but  not  with  that  of  its  congener.    He  mentions 
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numbers  of  them  fieqiieiitiiig  the  Hebrides  in  the  breeding  sea- 
sons, which  is  not  the  case  with  L.  Parasiticus,  but  is  the  case 
with  L.  Richardsonii ;  L.  Parasiticus  being  rather  a  rare  bird  on 
the  British  shores. 

In  general  plumage  the  two  birds  much  resemble  each  other, 
the  chief  and  most  distinctive  mark  in  the  old  birds  being  the 
ditFerence  in  length  of  the  elongated  centre  tail  feathers,  which, 
in  L.  Parasiticus,  measure  twelve  inches,  and  in  L.  Richardsonii 
nine  inches ;  and  in  the  tarsi,  which  in  the  former  bird  measures 
one  inch  and  three-eighths,  and  in  the  latter  one  inch  and  seven- 
eighths  in  length. 
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THE  GULLS    IN  GENERAL. 

Genus  Larus.  Linn^us. 

The  genus  Larus  (thus  characterized  : — bill,  moderate,  cul- 
trated,  laterally  compressed,  bent  downwards  at  the  tip;  nos- 
trils, longitudinal,  oblong;  anterior  toes,  membrinated ;  hind  toe, 
small  or  wanting ;  wings,  long)  has  generally  been  subdivided 
into  two  sub  genera — Xema,  Leach,  having  the  tail  forked  ; 
Larus,  Stephens,  having  the  tail  even ;  and  sometimes  is  added 
Rissa,  wanting  the  hind  toe.*  Under  the  sub  genus  Larus,  there 
has  generally  been  placed  two  distinct  forms,  which  appear  to 
us  to  require  further  subdivision.  We  therefore  propose  the 
name  of  Chroicocephalusf  for  a  new  sub  ^enus  under  Larus, 
Linn.,  for  the  reception  of  such  Gulls  as  have  the  tarsi  slender ; 
thighs  considerably  denuded ;  hind  toe,  very  small ;  head  only, 
or  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  dark  coloured  in  the 
summer  state  of  plumage.  Under  this  sub  genus  will  be  in- 
cluded the  British  species  of  L.  Capistratus,  Temm.,  L.  Ridi- 
bundus.  Linn.,  and  L.  Minutus,  Pallas,  together  with  the  Con- 
tinental one  of  L.  Albicilla,  J  Linn.     The  general  contour  of 

*  The  genus  Lestris,  by  Cuvier,  is  placed  as  a  sub  genus  under  Larus, 
Linnaeus.    See  Remarks  on  Swimming  Birds  in  general. 

t  Derived  from  two  Greek  words,  KpoiKoc,  coloured,  and  /ct^aXjj, 
head ;  signifying,  that  the  birds  classed  under  that  name  have  coloured 
heads. 

t  Montagu  mentions,  having  seen  some  specimens  of  this  Gull  on  the 
coast,  near  Hastings  ;  but  as  none  are  on  record,  as  killed  in  the  British 
isles,  we  shall  not  admit  it  into  the  British  Fauna  on  such  uncertain 
evidence, 

I  i 
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these  birds  is  much  lighter  than  that  of  Larus ;  they  generally 
feed  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  sometimes  wading,  for  which 
their  partially  naked  thighs  peculiarly  adapt  them. 

Of  the  four  sub  genera  into  which  we  propose  to  divide  the 
Gulls,  perhaps  that  of  Rissa,  Leach,  containing  the  Kittiwake, 
comes  nearest  to  Lestris.  We  shall  therefore  place  it  first, 
and  Xema,  Leach,  last,  as  coming  nearest  to  the  Terns,  (Genus 
Sterna,  Linn.)  The  subdivisions  of  the  genus  Larus,  therefore, 
will  stand  thus : — 

Sub  gen.  1.  Rissa,  Leach. 

Wanting  the  hind  toe ;  tarsi,  moderate. 

2.  Larus,  Stephens. 

Hind  toe,  perfect ;  tarsi,  strong ;  thighs,  fea- 
thered, nearly  to  the  joints ;  head,  white  in 
the  summer  and  winter  plumage ;  tail, 
rounded. 

3.  Chroicocephalus,  Nobis. 

Hind  toe,  perfect;  tarsi,  slender;  thighs,  much 
denuded  ;  tail,  rounded  ;  head,  dark  coloured 
in  the  summer  plumage. 

4.  Xema,  Leach. 

Tail,  forked. 
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ICELAND  GULL. 

Larus  Leucopterus.  Faber. 

M.  Temminck,  and  Captain  Sabine,  for  s6me  time  did  not 
allow  that  this  Gull  and  the  Herring  Gull  (Larus  Angentatus, 
Brunn)  were  distinct ;  but  later  observations,  and  particularly 
those  of  Mr.  Edmonston,  have,  without  doubt,  proved  them  to 
be  so.  It  was  supposed  to  be  the  L.  Angentatus,  deprived  of 
the  black  markings  on  the  wings  by  the  cold  of  the  Arctic 
regions;  but  the  Herring  Gull  is  found  not  to  be  deprived  of 
these  markings  in  the  same  habitat,  why,  therefore,  should  it 
be  the  case  with  some,  and  not  with  others  ? 

Mr.  Edmonston  noticed  this  bird  as  a  winter  visitant  of  Unst, 
one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  it  was  confounded  by  the 
inhabitants  with  the  Burgomaster,  under  the  name  of  Iceland 
Gull.  A  few,  Mr.  Selby  informs  us  in  his  "  British  Ornitho- 
logy," stray  as  far  southward  as  the  Northumbrian  coast,  where 
he  mentions  having  obtained  three  or  four  specimens,  but  all  in 
an  immature  state  of  plumage. 

In  the  "  Fauna  Boriali  Americana,"  this  Gull  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  L.  Leucopterus,  (Faber.)  We  are  also  told,  in 
the  same  work,  that,  during  the  first  voyage  of  Sir  Edward  Parry 
and  Captain  Ross,  many  specimens  of  this  Gull  were  obtained 
in  Davis's  Straits,  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Melville  Island. 

The  Iceland  Gull  differs  from  the  Burgomaster  in  beins:  of 
smaller  size,  being  about  six  inches  less  in  length,  and  nine  in 
breadth.  The  tarsi  are  half  an  inch  shorter  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter.  The  wings,  when  closed  in  the  former,  reach 
beyond  the  tail ;  while,  in  the  latter,  they  do  not  reach  quite  to 
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the  end  of  it.  In  plumage  the  two  birds  much  resemble  each 
other,  except  the  quills,  which  in  the  Iceland  Gull  are  white, 
and  in  the  Glaucus  are  half  grey ;  the  head  is  also  grey. 

The  bird  figured  by  Bewick,  under  the  name  of  Glaucus,  or 
Iceland  Gull,  is  the  true  Larus  Glaucus  of  authors.  The  name 
of  Iceland  Gull  is  now  transferred  to  its  near  ally,  the  bird 
we  have  been  describing  ;  and  in  most  works  will  be  found 
described  under  the  name  of  Larus  Island icus,  Edmonston  ;  but 
the  specific  name  of  Leucopterus  having  been  given  to  it  by 
Faber,  we  of  course  retain  it,  having  the  priority. 
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LITTLE  GULL. 

Chroicocephalus  Minutus.  Pallas. 

A  SLIGHT  notice  of  this  bird  only  occurs  in  Bewick's 
"  History  of  British  Birds."  This  being  the  case,  therefore, 
and  the  bird  being  rather  an  interesting  one,  as  the  smallest  of 
our  British  Gulls,  we  have  ventured  to  give  some  further  account 
of  it,  together  with  a  woodcut.  Montagu,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  "  Ornithological  Dictionary,"  gives  an  etching  of  this  spe- 
cies, together  with  the  first  account,  that  we  are  aware  of,  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  British  isles.  The  specimen  he  inspected  was 
one  in  an  immature  state  of  plumage,  killed  near  Chelsea,  on 
the  Thames,  and  was  then  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Plasted  of 
that  place.  Since  the  time  of  Montagu,  however,  other  speci- 
mens have  occurred,  so  as  leave  no  doubt  of  its  title  to  a  place 
in  the  British  Fauna. 

The  Little  Gull,  in  its  adult  winter  dress,  has  the  under 
plumage,  forehead,  and  tail,  of  a  pure  white,  the  former 
sometimes  slightly  tinted  with  rose  colour;  upper  plumage,  of 
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a  clear  pearly  grey,  with  the  secondaries  tipped  with  white ; 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  back  part  of  the  head,  brownish  black  ; 
bill,  reddish  black  ;  legs,  bright  red. 

In  its  summer  plumage,  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
change  which  it  exhibits  from  that  of  winter,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  head,  which  at  that  time,  together  with  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  is  of  a  deep  black.  The  bill  and  legs,  also,  become 
blood  red. 

The  young  bird,  also,  before  the  first  moult,  exhibits  consi- 
derable difference  from  the  plumage  of  the  adult;  the  quills 
having  their  outer  webs  and  tips  black.  The  tail  feathers  are 
also  tipped  with  black.  The  upper  plumage  is  of  brownish 
grey,  instead  of  the  beautiful  pearly  grey  of  the  adult  bird. 
Length,  nine  inches  and  a  half ;  length  of  the  tarsi,  one  inch 
and  a  tenth.  The  proper  habitat  of  the  Little  Gull  is  in  Russia, 
Livonia,  Hungary,  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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BROWN-HEADED  GULL. 

Chroicocephalus  Capistratus.  Temminck. 

The  above  bird  appears  to  have  been  first  distinguished  by 
Temminck,  from  Larus  Ridibundus,  under  the  name  of  L.  Ca- 
pistratus. It  is  one  of  those  species  which  belong  to  our  new 
sub  genus,  having  the  head  white  in  winter,  and  brown  in  sum- 
mer. It  has  occurred,  according  to  the  last  mentioned  author, 
in  the  Orkneys,  Scotland,  in  Baffin's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Straits, 
and  has  been  shot,  according  to  Mr.  Jenyns,  in  Ireland,  by  Mr. 
Thompson. 

Its  plumage  during  winter,  according  to  Temminck,  is  precise- 
ly similar  to  that  of  L.  Ridibundus,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  that  Gull  by  the  difference  in  size,  it  being  smaller ;  and 
by  its  bill  being  also  smaller  and  more  slender ;  it  differs  also  in 
the  measurements,  L.  Capistratus  being  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
and  the  length  of  the  tarsi  being  one  inch  and  six  lines ;  while 
those  of  L.  Ridibundus  are  as  follows  : — Length,  seventeen 
inches  and  a  half ;  length  of  tarsi,  one  inch  and  three-quarters. 

In  the  summer  plumage,  the  above  bird  has  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck  of  nearly  the  same  colour  as  in  L.  Ridi- 
bundus, dull  brown,  but  is  edged  below  with  a  ring  of  darker 
brown,  lowest  in  front,  and  not  descending  below  the  occiput 
behind  ;  scapulars  and  wing  coverts,  blueish  ash  ;  quills,  white, 
though  tipped  and  edged  with  black  ;  the  remainder  of  both 
upper  and  lower  plumage,  white;  bill,  legs,  and  feet,  of  a 
reddish  brown.  The  eggs,  according  to  Temminck,  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  of  L.  Ridibundus.  Nothing  appears  to  be 
known  regarding  its  habits. 
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SABINE'S  XEME. 

Xema  Sabini.  Leach. 

Very  little  appears  to  be  known  with  respect  to  the  habits 
of  this  bird.  It  was  first  observed  by  Captain  Sabine  in  Green- 
land ;  his  account  will  be  found  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
*'  Linnean  Transactions."  Mr.  Thompson,  in  volume  ten  of 
the  "  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,"  men- 
tions two  specimens  having  been  obtained  in  Ireland. 

The  adult  bird,  in  summer,  has  the  head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  of  a  dark  slate  or  lead  colour,  immediately  below  which 
is  a  collar  of  black  ;  under  plumage,  and  remaining  part  of  the 
neck,  white;  primaries,  black  tipped,  and,  with  the  edges  of 
the  inner  webs,  white;  back,  greyish  ash;  scapulars,  wing 
coverts,  and  secondaries,  of  the  same  colour ;  remamder  of  the 
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wing  and  tail,  white;  bill,  black,  tipped  with  yellow;  legs, 
black.  The  eggs,  according  to  Captain  Sabine,  are  of  an  olive 
colour,  blotched  with  brown.  Length,  from  twelve  and  a  half  to 
fourteen  inches. 
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CASPIAN  TERN. 

Slerna  Caspia.  Pallas. 

There,  perhaps,  has  not  been  a  greater  acquisition  to  our 
Fauna  of  late  years  than  that  of  this  splendid  species  of  Tern, 
without,  indeed,  we  except  the  Cygnus  Bewickii  of  Mr.  Yarrell. 

The  specimens  obtained  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  confined 
to  a  few  on  the  eastern  coast,  blown  probably  from  their  proper 
line  of  migration  by  high  winds. 

The  Caspian  Tern  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  genus 
Sterna,  uniting,  with  its  size,  that  superior  elegance  of  form, 
general  contour,  and  ease  of  flight,  for  which  its  genus  are  so 
remarkable. 

The  above  bird  has,  according  to  Temminck,  the  following 
habitat: — the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  the  isles  of  that  Gulf;  the 
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Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Archipelago;  very  rare  on  the  great  rivers 
of  Germany;  occasionally  seen  on  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Holland  ;  and  exceedingly  rare  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
interior. 

In  its  adult  summer  dress,  the  Caspian  Tern  has  the  top 
of  the  head  and  occiput  black  ;  wing  coverts,  back,  and  tail, 
pearly  grey ;  under  plumage  and  neck,  pure  white ;  quills, 
brown  ;  legs,  black  ;  bill,  bright  red  ;  length,  twenty  inches  and 
a  half.  In  its  winter  dress,  the  black  markings  on  the  head  are 
wanting. 

According  to  Mr.  Stephens,  in  "  Shaw's  Zoology,"  it  lays 
two  or  three  large  ashy  green  eggs,  and  its  manners  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Gulls.  But  Mr.  Stephens  is  in  error 
when  he  says,  in  the  work  above  mentioned,  that  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body  are  pure  snowy  white. 
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ARCTIC  TERN. 

Sterna  Arctiea.  Temminck. 

Until  of  late  years  this  Tern  has  been  confused  with  the 
common  one.  M.  Temminck,  in  his  "  Manuel  d'Ornithologie," 
was  the  first  naturalist  who  distinguished  and  characterised  it; 
since  which  it  has  been  found,  by  Mr.  Gould,  to  be  common  in 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  and  by  ourselves  in  the  Skerries, 
a  group  of  bare  rocks  about  nine  miles  from  Holyhead,  where 
we  obtained  several  specimens  of  this  Tern,  together  with  the 
common  one ;  but  did  not  observe,  probably  from  not  being 
aware  of  the  fact  at  the  time,  that  the  two  species  do  not 
associate.  We  gathered  also  a  number  of  the  eggs  of  both 
species,  which  greatly  resemble  one  another,  those  of  the  Arctic 
Tern,  however,  being  rather  the  smallest. 

The  man  who  attends  the  lighthouse  on  the  Skerries  states, 
that  the  old  birds  continue  to  feed  the  young  until  the  second 
year. 
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The  resemblance  between  this  species  and  the  common  Tern 
is  very  close;  and  indeed  we  may  say,  that  without  a  very 
minute  examination  it  is  next  thing  to  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  We  did  not  recognise  the  specimens  obtained  at  the 
Skerries  until  after  our  return  home. 

In  plumage,  the  Arctic  Tern  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
common  Tern  in  all  its  stages,  but  the  comparative  measure- 
ments of  the  bill  and  tarsi  furnish  good  and  invariable  cha- 
racters. The  length  of  the  gape  in  the  Arctic  Tern  is  one  inch 
and  three-quarters,  that  of  the  tarsi  barely  five-eighths ;  while, 
in  the  common  Tern,  the  depth  of  the  gape  is  two  inches,  and 
the  length  of  the  tarsi  seven-eighths.  The  lower  plumage  of  the 
Arctic  Tern,  during  the  breeding  season,  is  of  a  pearly  grey, 
nearly  as  dark  as  that  of  the  back.  In  the  common  species, 
the  lower  plumage  is  white,  or  has  merely  a  very  slight  shade 
of  grey  on  the  wings. 
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BLACK  NODDY. 

Anous  Stolida.  Linnaeus. 

The  genus  Anous  differs  chiefly  from  Sterna,  which  it 
appears  to  approach  nearest  to,  in  the  bill  assuming  something 
of  the  form  of  that  of  the  Gulls ;  in  the  tail  not  being  forked, 
and  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  wings.  There  is  also  conside- 
rable difference  in  the  habits  of  the  two  genera :  the  Noddies 
being  dull  and  stupid  birds,  easily  approached,  and  killed  ;  the 
contrary,  on  the  other  hand,  being  the  case  among  the  lively 
Terns. 

The  bird,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  account, 
was  killed  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  Ireland,  and  is,  we 
believe,  a  solitary  instance  of  its  occurrence  within  the  United 
Kingdom. 


It  is  said,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the  continuation 
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**  Shaw's  Zoology,"  in  volume  thirteen  of  that  work,  to  breed 
on  the  rocky  ledges  of  St.  Helena  and  the  Bermuda  Isles,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Brasil  and  Cayenne. 

The  principal  colour  of  the  Black  Noddy  is,  as  its  name 
imports,  black,  or  blackish  brown,  with  the  quills  darkest. 
The  top  of  the  head  and  forehead  is,  however,  white  and  dusky 
towards  the  margins  of  the  patch.  Legs,  black:  Length,  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
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OF  THE  DUCK  TRIBE. 

Lamellirostres.  Cuvier. 

It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  we  place  before  the 
public  a  sketch  of  a  new  arrangement  of  the  above  tribe ;  but 
not  having  hitherto  seen  one  in  which  the  anatomical  characters, 
with  regard  to  the  skeleton  at  least,  was  at  all  considered,  we 
venture  to  propose  the  following  : — 

The  genus  Mergus  we  place  at  the  head  of  the  family  Lamelli- 
rostres, of  the  order  Palmipides  of  Cuvier,  on  account  of  its  near 
alliance  with  the  Divers  and  Cormorants  of  the  last  division, 
(Des  Totipalmes,  Cuvier;  Totipalmata,  Nobis.)  The  narrow 
elongated  pelvis,  and  long  and  narrow  bill,  point  it  out  as 
connected  with  them ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  serrated  edges 
of  the  bill,  enlarged  inferior  larynx  of  the  male  birds,  and 
lobated  hind  toe,  connect  it  with  the  Ducks;  among  which 
the  genus  Fuligula*  of  Ray,  and  especially  F.  Ferina,  Stephens, 
is  pointed  out  on  account  of  its  largely  crested  head,  and  the 
tube  of  the  trachea  having  two  bulbs  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  larynx :  in  fact,  this  Duck  presents  such  differences,  both 
external  and  internal,  from  the  rest  of  the  genus  Fuligula,  that 
we  have  separated  it  from  that  genus,  and  placed  it  in  a  new 
one,  (Mergoides,  Nobis.)  We  shall  also  separate  F.  Stelleri, 
Pallas,  placing  it  as  a  sub  genus  under  Fuligula,  for  which  we 

*  We  have  more  than  once,  in  dissecting  birds  of  this  genus,  taken 
the  remains  of  small  fish  from  the  gizzard,  and  once  a  nearly  perfect 
one  from  the  oesophagus  of  F.  Ferina,  Linnaeus.  Should  this  mode  of 
feeding  be  constant,  it  connects  this  genus  still  more  nearly  with  the 
Mergansers. 
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propose  the  siibgeneric  name  of  Polysticta,  (many-marked,) 
alluding"  to  the  variety  of  its  colours. 

We  shall  then  proceed  through  the  true  Marine  or  Diving 
Ducks,  with  the  ribs  coming  far  backwards  over  the  abdo- 
men, the  sternum  large  and  broad,  the  pelvis  narrow,  the  feet 
large,  and  the  hind  toe  largely  lobated,  (under  which  divi- 
sion we  place  the  genera  Somateria,  Leach ;  Oidemia,  Fleming ; 
Clangula,  Fleming;  Harelda,  Leach,)  to  those  which  often 
frequent  fresh  water,  and  occasionally  feed  on  land  ;  charac- 
terised by  having  the  sternum  narrower ;  the  pelvis  broader, 
but  ribs  shorter,  not  going  so  far  backwards  ;  and  feet  smaller 
than  in  the  last  division ;  hind  toe  not  lobated,  or  only  slight- 
ly so :  under  which  come  the  genus  Anas,  Linnaeus ;  with  its 
sub  genera,  Querquedula,  Willoughby ;  Chauliodus,  Swainson  ; 
Rhynchaspis,  Leach  ;  Dafila,  Leach  ;  Boschas,  Swainson  ;  and 
the  genus  Tadorna,  Leach. 

The  Geese,  (genus  Anser,)  and  the  Swans,  (genus  Cyguus,) 
are  now  the  only  genera  among  our  British  Ducks  that  remain. 
The  former  we  shall  place  next  to  the  Ducks,  but  divided  from 
them  by  having  the  keel  of  the  sternum  deeper ;  the  margins  of 
the  bill  less  laminated  ;  the  hind  toe  small  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  birds ;  trachea,  simple.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Anser,  found  in  our  islands,  are  divided  into  two  sub  genera, 
viz.  Anser,  Ray  ;  and  Bernicla,  Stephens  ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  hind  toe  is  smallest,  and  the  bill  shorter  in  proportion  to  the 
head  than  in  the  former. 

The  genus  Cygnus  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  Anser 
by  the  greater  length  of  the  neck  ;  the  still  smaller  size  of  the 
hind  toe  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  bird,  the  tarsi  being 
shorter;  and  by  the  trachea,  which  is  simple  in  some  of  the 
species,  entering  the  keel  of  the  sternum.  A  list  of  the  genera 
L 
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and  sub  genera,  with  the  species  that  belong  to  each,  as  far  as 
found  in  the  British  Isles,  will  be  given  in  the  Catalogue  of 
British  Birds  at  the  end  of  the  work.  For  particulars,  and  good 
plates  of  those  Tracheaj  of  which  we  do  not  give  cuts,  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  paper,  by  Dr.  Latham,  in  volume  four  of 
the  "  Linnaean  Transactions,"  and  to  a  series  of  papers,  by  Mr. 
•  Yarrell,  in  volumes  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  the  same  work. 
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HOODED  MERGANSER. 

Mergus  Cuculatus.  LinnjEUS. 

The  honour  of  having  first  recorded  this  most  striking  species 
of  Merganser  as  a  straggler  to  our  coasts,  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Mr.  Selby.  His  account  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Northumber- 
land, Durham,  and  Newcastle."  The  specimen  recorded  was 
killed  at  Yarmouth,  in  the  winter  of  1829;  and  in  his  "Illus- 
trations of  Ornithology"  he  mentions,  that  he  has  been  informed, 
that  more  instances  have  occurred,  apparently  females,  or  young 
males  in  the  garb  of  that  sex.  One  specimen  has  also  occurred 
to  ourselves,  killed  in  the  Menai  Straits,  near  Bangor,  in  the 
winter  1830-31,  which  we  think  is  an  immature  male,  as  the 
feathers  of  the  crest  are  longer  and  more  numerous  than  in 
the  female. 
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The  species  before  us  is  as  rare  on  the  Continent  as  it  is  on 
our  islands  ;  but  in  America  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
being  frequently  seen  in  the  southern  States  during  winter. 
Wilson  says,  the  species  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  said  to 
arrive  in  Hudson's  Bay  about  the  end  of  May,  and  builds  close 
to  the  lakes.  The  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  lined  with  feathers 
from  the  breast.  It  lays  about  six  white  eggs.  The  young, 
when  first  excluded  from  the  shell,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
species  of  the  genus,  are  yellowish. 

The  male  Hooded  Merganser  has  the  irides  gold  yellow ; 
bill,  red  ;  head,  with  a  crest  of  long  silky  feathers,  extending 
from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  occiput ;  head  and  neck,  glossy 
black,  with  purple  and  green  inflections ;  hood,  with  a  fan 
shaped  patch  of  white,  the  small  end  placed  a  little  behind 
the  eye,  and  extending  backwards  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
hood  ;  breast  and  under  side,  white,  the  former  with  two  bands 
of  black  tapering  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  wings ;  quills,  deep 
brown ;  tertials,  brown,  consisting  of  five  feathers,  having  white 
centres,  and  black  edges;  tail,  dark  brown;  back,  black;  flanks, 
dark  chesnut,  with  narrow  transverse  undulated  bars  of  black, 
or  brownish.  Female,  with  the  crest  smaller  than  in  the  male, 
and  the  feathers  not  so  numerous,  ferruginous;  neck,  back, 
and  wings,  umber  brown,  varying  in  intensity  ;  throat,  white ; 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  light  umber  brown  ;  belly,  white ;  feet 
and  legs,  in  both  male  and  female,  light  reddish. 

The  cut  represents  an  old  male  in  full  plumage ;  the  vignette, 
page  74,  is  taken  from  our  specimen. 
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RED-CRESTED  POCHARD. 

Mergoides  Rufina.  LinnjEus. 

A  NOTICE  by  Mr.  Yarrell  appears  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Zoological  Journal,  of  a  bird  of  this  species,  which 
proved  to  be  a  young  male,  being  shot  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
in  the  month  of  January,  1826  ;  it  was  in  company  with  a 
flight  of  Widgeons.  A  female  specimen,  also,  Mr.  Gould 
informs  us,  in  his  European  Birds,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hon.  W.  T.  T.  Fiennes,  killed  out  of  a  flight  of  eighteen,  on 
the  Thames,  at  Erith,  Kent. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  its  nidification.  Temminck 
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gives  the  following  habitat:— the  north-eastern  countries  of 
Europe  ;  a  periodical  visitant  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Hungary, 
and  Austria ;  and  a  regular  visitant  to  the  great  lakes  of 
Switzerland. 

The  male  Red-Crested  Duck,  has  the  head  largely  crested, 
and,  together  with  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  chesnut;  lower 
part  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  belly,  dirty  brownish  black,  some- 
times with  some  of  the  feathers  slighty  tipped  with  white ;  back, 
light  brown  ;  shoulders,  and  a  large  spot  on  the  flanks,  white ; 
tail  feathers  and  quills,  cinereous ;  rump,  black ;  bill,  red,  and, 
at  the  tip,  white ;  legs  and  toes,  red  ;  membranes,  black.  The 
female  has  the  upper  plumage  cinereous ;  crown,  dark  brown ; 
cheeks,  throat,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  dull  cinereous ;  flanks  and 
breast,  light  brown ;  shoulders,  white  ;  belly,  cinereous ;  ^bill, 
legs,  and  feet,  reddish  brown. 

The  following  vignette  represents  the  trachea  of  this  species. 
By  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  vignette  in  page  76,  represent- 
ing the  same  part  in  the  common  Merganser,  their  near  aflinity 
in  form  will  be  seen. 
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WESTERN  DUCK. 

Polyscicta  Stelleri.  Pallas. 

Two  specimens  of  this  elegant  bird  are  mentioned  in  Sir 
William  Jardine's  and  Mr.  Selby's  "  Illustrations  of  British 
and  of  General  Ornithology"  as  obtained  in  Europe,  one  in 
Denmark,  another  in  the  British  Isles,  during  the  month  of 
February,  1830,  at  Carsted,  near  Yarmouth,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rev.  George  Steward,  rector  of  that  place. 
It  is  found  on  the  north-western  shores  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, and  in  Kamschatka,  generally  flying  in  flocks,  and 
breeding  among  the  rocks. 
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The  males  and  females  are  very  unlike  in  the  marking  of 
their  plumage.  The  male  has  the  chin,  throat,  fore  part  of  the 
neck,  and  collar,  black  ;  a  black  stripe  passes  from  the  collar 
down  the  neck  to  the  back,  which  is  also  black  ;  head,  sides, 
the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  neck  to  the  collar,  white  ;  fore- 
head and  nape  of  the  neck  with  a  band  of  green,  that  on  the 
nape  terminating  with  a  black  spot  on  each  side  ;  a  black  irre- 
gular patch  behind  the  eyes,  with  a  narrow  band  proceeding 
from  it  round  the  orbits  ;  breast  and  sides,  bright  ferruginous ; 
vent,  black  ;  tail,  black,  or  dark  brown,  with  the  edges  of  the 
feathers  lighter ;  wing  coverts,  white,  with  the  tips,  and  a  bar 
about  the  centre  of  them,  black  ;  quills,  deep  brown,  approach- 
ing to  black  ;  humeral  spot,  black  ;  scapulars,  black,  edged 
with  lighter,  and  long.  The  female  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
varied  with  lighter  brown ;  having  the  secondaries  and  great 
coverts  tipped  with  white  ;  irides,  brown  ;  bill  and  legs,  black  ; 
length,  fifteen  inches. 
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SURF  DUCK. 

Oidemia  Perspicillata.  LinnjEUS. 

Few  are  the  specimens  of  this  bird  which  have  been  obtained 
on  the  British  coasts ;  it  has,  however,  been  occasionally  found 
in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles. 

The  Surf  Duck  is  one  of  those  North  American  and  Arctic 
species  which  we  now  and  then  find  driven,  probably  by  stress 
of  weather,  from  their  true  line  of  migration.  Wilson,  the 
American  ornithologist,  says,  that  they  are  altogether  confined 
to  the  shores  and  bays  of  the  sea,  particularly  where  the  waves 
roll  over  the  sandy  beach.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  small 
bivalve  shells,  spout  fish,  and  others,  that  lie  in  the  sand  near 
the  surface,  for  which  they  dive  constantly,  both  in  the  sandy 
M 
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bays,  and  amidst  the  tumbling  surf.  They  are  shy  birds,  and 
not  easily  approached  ;  and  are  common,  in  winter,  along  the 
whole  coast,  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida. 

The  Surf  Duck  has  the  bill  of  an  orange  yellow,  with  a  four- 
cornered  rather  diamond-shaped  patch  of  black  on  the  side, 
near  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  bill,  as  in  the  rest  of 
its  genus,  is  raised  at  the  base,  and  short  and  thick  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  bird.  Plumage,  in  general,  dead  black, 
but  slightly  glossed  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  a  patch  of 
white  on  the  occiput ;  another  elongated  one  down  the  back  of 
the  neck. 

The  female  is  dusky  brown  ;  lighter  about  the  neck  and 
belly  ;  the  raised  part  of  the  bill  not  so  prominent  as  in  the 
male.  Size  about  that  of  the  Velvet  Duck,  or  rather  smaller. 
Length  of  the  male,  one  foot  four  inches ;  of  the  female,  one 
foot  three  inches  :  length  of  the  bill  from  gape  to  apex,  two 
inches  and  six  lines.  The  female  of  the  Black  Scoter  is  not 
very  unlike  the  bird  of  the  same  sex  in  this  species ;  but  they 
may  easily  be  distinguished  :  in  the  first  place,  by  the  length  of 
the  bill,  that  of  Oidemia  Perspicillata  being  the  longest;  and 
also  by  the  grey  marking  on  the  cheeks  and  behind  the  eye,  the 
same  colour  being  in  O.  Nigra  confined  to  the  throat. 

Another  species,  nearly  allied  to  the  two  just  mentioned,  has 
been  introduced  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  "  British  Animals," 
into  the  British  Fauna,  viz.  Oidemia  Leucocephala,  Stephens,  or 
White-headed  Duck  ;  but  as  it  appears  to  be  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  female  of  O.  Nigra  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
it,  we  have  not  admitted  it  into  our  work.  Should  the  species 
occur  to  any  of  our  readers,  they  will  at  once  be  able  to  distin- 
guish it  by  the  situation  of  the  hind  toe,  which  is  placed  much 
higher  on  the  tarsi  in  the  White-headed  Duck  than  on  the 
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Scoter,  and  forms  by  its  position  one  of  the  principal  distinctive 
marks  of  the  genus  Undina,  a  new  genus  instituted  by  Mr. 
Gould,  and  in  which  the  above  bird  is  placed. 

Edwards  gives  a  figure  of  the  Surf  Duck,  under  the  name  of 
the  Great  Black  Duck,  and  says,  that  he  believes  it  had  never 
before  been  described,  but  that  he  cannot  say  so  with  respect  to 
its  figuring,  because  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  draught  of  it 
in  a  small  set  of  Dutch  prints  of  birds,  published  at  Amsterdam, 
by  Nicola  Visscher,  anno  1659. 
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HARLEQUIN  DUCK. 

Clangula  Histrionica.  Linn^eds. 

Few  of  the  Duck  tribe  exceed  the  Harlequin  in  the  beauty 
of  their  plumage,  and  the  singularity  and  distinctness  of  its 
markings.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  all  who  have  seen 
the  species,  that  it  is  of  such  rare  occurrence  in  the  British 
Isles. 

It  is  another  of  the  birds  whose  true  habitat  is  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  but  of  which  a  scattered  few  occasionally  visit  our  isles. 
In  some  parts  of  America  the  bird  is  far  from  rare,  being  found 
in  considerable  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  frequenting  small  rivulets,  where  Wilson  informs  us  that 
it  breeds,  the  female  laying  ten  white  eggs  in  the  grass.    It  is 
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found  also,  says  the  same  spirited  writer,  as  far  south  as  Lake 
Baikal,  and  from  thence  to  Kamschatka.  It  is  also  met  with, 
according  to  Latham,  in  Iceland. 

The  male  Harlequin  Duck  has  the  bill  lead  colour,  tipped 
with  red  ;  irides,  dark  hazel ;  crown,  black ;  between  the  base 
of  the  bill  and  the  eye  is  a  triangular  patch  of  white,  with  the 
small  end  towards  the  bill.  From  the  upper  corner  of  the  white 
patch,  a  streak  of  brown,  of  variable  intensity,  proceeds  over  the 
eye  to  the  occiput.  Back  of  the  neck,  black,  with  an  elongated 
white  streak  on  each  side  ;  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
shining  violet  black ;  auricular  patch,  white ;  collar,  and  a 
streak  extending  nearly  from  the  point  of  one  wing  round  the 
front  of  the  breast  to  that  of  the  other,  wing  coverts,  and  largest 
tertials,  white  ;  breast  and  belly,  brownish  ;  vent,  brown  ;  tail, 
dark  umber  brown ;  wing  spot,  purple ;  quills,  dark  brown. 

Female,  brown,  with  the  margins  of  the  feathers  paler ;  spot 
between  the  base  of  the  bill  and  the  eye,  and  auricular  spot, 
white  ;  belly  and  vent,  white,  blotched  with  brown.  Length  of 
the  male,  sixteen  and  a  half  inches ;  breadth,  twenty-seven 
inches  :  the  female  rather  smaller. 

Edwards  relates,  that  the  Newfoundland  fishermen  call  it  the 
Lord  ;  and  supposes  the  reason  to  be,  from  the  likeness  to  a 
chain  it  has  round  its  neck ;  "  seeing  the  wearing  gold  chains  is 
an  ancient  mark  of  dignity  in  Europe."  His  etching  of  it,  under 
the  name  of  the  Dusky  and  Spotted  Duck,  is  a  very  fair  one. 
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BEWICK'S  SWAN. 

Cygnus  Bewickii.  Yarrell. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  Swan  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  as  distinct  from  the  common  species,  it  was  also  noticed 
by  Mr.  Richard  Wingate  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  but  the 
honour  of  having  characterised  and  described  it,  not  only  as 
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new  to  the  British  Isles,  but  to  the  world,  certainly  belongs  to 
Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  interesting  paper  on  it  was  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society,  January  19,  1830. 

Bewick's  Swan  differs  considerably  in  size  from  the  common 
wild  one,  or  Hooper,  being  about  one-third  less,  and  measuring 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  three  feet  nine 
inches  ;  the  Hooper  measuring  from  the  same  points  five  feet. 
From  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  edge  of  the  forehead  it  measures 
three  and  a  half  inches  ;  length  of  the  tarsi  is  three  inches  and 
three-quarters ;  the  number  of  tail  feathers  eighteen  in  the  new 
species.  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  the  Hooper 
from  the  same  points : — Point  of  bill  to  forehead,  four  inches 
and  three-eighths  ;  length  of  tarsi,  four  inches  ;  number  of  tail 
feathers,  twenty. 

In  colouring,  except  in  that  of  the  bills,  the  birds  perfectly 
resemble  each  other,  at  least  in  our  specimens ;  and  it  appears 
to  undergo  the  same  changes  in  its  progress  to  maturity  that  the 
Hooper  does,  being  at  first  grey,  and  afterwards  white.  The 
bill  in  both  species  is  black,  with  yellow  markings  at  the  base ; 
which,  in  the  new  species,  end  abruptly  a  little  behind  the 
nostrils,  but  in  the  Hooper  are  pointed. 

Besides  these  external  diflferences,  which  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  validity  of  the  species,  the  following  internal  ones  distinguish 
them ;  which,  had  any  doubts  existed  before,  must  at  once  remove 
them.  The  distinctions  of  which  I  speak  are  in  the  organs  of 
voice,  or  tracheae.  The  tracheal  tube  in  both  species  enters  the 
keel  of  the  sternum.  In  the  new  species,  at  the  point  from 
which  it  recurves  towards  the  bronchia?,  being  the  point  at  which 
it  penetrates  deepest  into  the  sternum,  it  takes  a  horizontal 
position ;  the  part  of  the  tube  going  from  the  point  of  recurva- 
ture  towards  the  mouth,  or  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  being 
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horizontal  with  the  part  going  towards  the  broachiae,  or  lower 
extremity. 

The  following  Cut  represents  the  sternum  and  trachea  of 
C.  Bewickii,  a  portion  of  the  bone  on  the  inside  being  removed 
to  shew  the  convolution  of  the  tube  : — 


In  the  Hooper,  at  the  same  point,  the  part  of  the  tube'of  the 
trachea  going  towards  the  mouth,  is  placed  vertically  over  that 
going  towards  the  bronchiae.— See  the  following  Cut  :— 


Another  species  of  Swan  has  lately  been  described  by  Mr. 
Yarrell,  (Cygnus  Buccinator  of  the  "  Fauna  Boreali  Ameri- 
cana,") of  which,  as  we  think  it  not  improbable  it  may  occur 
in  the  British  Isles,  being  an  American  species,  we  shall  give  a 
short  description.  It  has  the  bill  entirely  black;  and  the 
trachea,  after  penetrating  the  keel,  recurves,  having  a  horizontal 
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position,  as  in  C.  Bewickii ;  and,  before  reaching  the  external 
aperture  by  which  it  entered  the  sternum,  is  suddenly  elevated 
about  two  inches  above  the  line  of  the  superior  surface  of  the 
keel.  Mr.  Yarrell's  paper  on  this  bird  was  read  before  the 
Linnaean  Society,  March  20,  1832,  and  published  in  the  "  Tran- 
sactions" of  that  Society;  to  which  we  must  refer  our  readers 
for  further  particulars. 

The  Swan  commonly  seen  on  our  pools,  in  a  half  wild  state, 
is  an  introduced  species,  and  does  not  properly  belong  to  our 
Fauna.    Its  trachea  does  not  penetrate  the  sternum. 

During  the  winter  1829-30,  many  specimens  of  Cygnus 
Bewickii  were  obtained  in  the  British  Isles.  Mr.  Yarrell  pur- 
chased five  examples  in  the  London  market,  and  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  four  from  the  Cambridgeshire  fens. 
We  have  also  observed  a  specimen  in  the  Birmingham  Museum. 
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ADDENDA. 


TENGMALM'S  OWL. 

Syrnium  Tengmalmi.  LinNjEus. 

We  were  not  aware  until  lately  of  so  well  authenticated  an 
instance  of  the  capture  of  this  Owl  in  the  British  Isles,  as  that 
which  occurred  to  Mr.  Selby  of  the  bird  figured  in  his  "Il- 
lustrations of  British  Ornithology,"  under  the  name  of  Strix 
Passerina,  Linnaeus.  It  was  shot  near  Morpeth,  Northumber- 
land, in  1812.  Probably  other  specimens  have  occurred  ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  near  resemblance  this  species  bears  to  Noctua 
Passerina,  have  been  overlooked.    Both  species  are,  however. 
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equally  rare  ;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  is  the  British  collector  who 
obtains  a  specimen  of  either  killed  in  his  native  country. 

They  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  facial  circle  in  the 
little  Owl  having  the  interior  light  brown,  mottled  or  speckled 
with  darker  brown  and  black  ;  the  same  part  in  Tengmalm's  Owl 
being  white,  except  just  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  where  there 
is  a  black  spot,  and  by  the  feet,  which  have  only  a  few  strag- 
gling feathers,  or  rather  hairs,  upon  them  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  thickly  covered. 

The  upper  plumage  of  S.  Tengmalmi  is  of  a  brownish  liver 
colour,  dotted  on  the  forehead  with  round  yellowish  white  spots, 
smallest  on  the  forehead,  and  gradually  becoming  larger  and 
fewer  on  the  back  :  on  the  scapulars  they  are,  however,  nearly 
as  numerous  as  on  the  crown.  The  quills  have  four  spots  of 
the  same  colour  on  the  inner  and  outer  webs;  the  secondaries 
have  two  on  their  outer  webs,  and  four  or  five  on  their  inner 
ones:  the  wing  coverts  have  also  a  few  small  spots  upon  them. 
The  under  surface  has  most  of  the  feathers  with  black  centres, 
margined  with  the  same  colour  as  the  spots  on  the  back.  The 
tail  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  back,  with  five  bands  of 
yellowish  white  broken  in  the  centres  by  the  shaft,  and  a  slight 
streak  of  the  same  colour  as  the  intermediate  bands.  The 
orbit  of  the  facial  circle  is  blackish  ;  the  feathers  covering  the 
feet  and  legs,  dirty  white ;  length,  eleven  inches  and  a  half. 
According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  "  Fauna  Boreali  America- 
na," who  quotes  Mr.  Hutchins,  it  builds  its  nest  in  fir  trees,  and 
lays  two  eggs.    In  North  America  it  is  far  from  uncommon. 

We  are  aware  it  has  been  suggested  by  Continental  writers, 
that  the  Strix  Passerina  of  English  Authors  is  not  the  Strix 
Passerina  of  Linnaeus  ;  but  as  this  appears  doubtful,  we  retain 
the  old  synonyms. 
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WHITE'S  THRUSH. 

Turdus  Whilei.  Nobis. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Malmsbury  for  being  able  to 
insert  a  cut  of  the  above  bird  in  our  work.  His  specimen  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  obtained,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  was  originally  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Turdus  Varius,  described  and  figured  in  Dr.  Horsfield's  "  Zoo- 
loffical  Researches  in  Java."  It  was  killed,  Lord  Malmsbury 
informs  us,  by  him,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1828.  It  attracted 
his  attention,  on  disturbing  it,  in  passing  through  a  plantation, 
where  it  appeared  to  have  established  its  haunt  in  a  high  furze 
brake,  as  it  returned  to  it  repeatedly  before  he  could  succeed  in 
shooting  it.  Its  flight  was  undulating,  similar  to  that  of  a 
Misseltoe  Thrush,  of  which,  when  he  first  saw  it  on  wing,  he 
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thought  it  a  variety.  It  is  a  female,  was  solitary,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  season  of  the  year,  was  plump  and  heavy. 

Two  specimens,  similar  to  the  above  bird,  have,  we  under- 
stand, been  obtained  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Yarrell,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  information,  compared  a  drawing  of  ours, 
copied  from  a  very  beautiful  one  by  Mr.  John  Curtis,  and  a 
description  of  Lord  Malmsbury's  bird,  with  the  specimens  above 
mentioned,  and  found  them  to  coincide. 

Lord  Malmsbury's  bird  was  killed  near  Heron  Court,  his 
Lordship's  seat  in  Hampshire  ;  on  which  account  we  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  the  specific  appellation  of  Whitei,  in  memory 
of  one  with  whom  every  body  is  familiar  by  name,  the  late 
Gilbert  White,  author  of  *'  White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,"  a  work  which  has  and  will  afford  many  hours  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  hundreds,  and  is  deservedly  classed 
among  our  standard  books  on  British  natural  history. 

The  general  colour  of  White's  Thrush,  on  the  upper  surface, 
is  ochraceous  yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on  the  crown  ;  tips 
of  all  the  feathers,  black,  or  dusky,  forming  narrow  transverse 
lunated  spots ;  auriculars,  with  a  black  line  extending  from  the 
occiput  over  their  posterior  edges.  Under  surface,  white,  with 
an  ill-defined  ochraceous  fascia  across  the  breast ;  all  the 
feathers  tipped  with  a  black  or  dusky  lunule,  within  which  is 
one  of  light  ochraceous;  the  throat  and  under  coverts,  pure 
white.  Thighs,  dusky.  Quills,  tipped  with  light  ochraceous ; 
the  edges  of  each  exterior  web,  near  the  point  and  the  base, 
marked  with  an  elongated  patch  of  the  same  colour,  presenting, 
when  the  wing  is  partly  closed,  the  appearance  of  two  transverse 
fasciae  across  the  whole  of  the  quill  feathers  ;  spurious  wing, 
ochraceous,  tipped  with  black ;  greatest  wing  coverts,  with  the 
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outer  webs,  ochraceous ;  lesser  and  middle  wing  coverts,  ochra- 
ceous,  with  a  large  black  spot  on  each  web;  legs  and  bill,  of 
nearly  the  same  colour  as  in  the  Missel  Thrush  ;  claws,  horn 
colour.    Size,  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  Missel  Thrush. 

This  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  T.  Varius,  Horsfield, 
which  it  much  resembles,  and  with  which  it  has  been  confound- 
ed, by  the  greater  number  and  smaller  size  of  the  lunated  spots ; 
by  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  being  much  lighter ; 
by  the  fasciae  on  the  wings;  by  the  colour  of  the  tip  of  the 
spurious  wing ;  and  by  that  of  the  throat  and  under  tail  coverts. 

From  the  Missel  Thrush  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
superior  size,  and  by  the  spots  being  lunate  instead  of  fan 
shaped. 
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LAPLAND  BUNTING. 

Plectroplianes  Lapponica.  LiNNiEUS. 

The  number  of  specimens  of  this  bird  killed  in  the  British 
Isles  appears  to  be  confined  to  four.  The  first  obtained  was 
selected  from  among  some  Larks  in  Leadenhall  Market,  by  Mr. 
George  Weighton,  City  Road,  from  whom  it  passed  into  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Vigors.  A  second  was  taken  near  Brighton  ; 
and  was  for  some  time  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Lark :  it 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  William  Yarrell,  Esq.  Two  others 
have  since  been  obtained  ;  one  near  London,  the  other  near 
Preston,  in  Lancashire,  An  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Selby,  on 
the  first  specimen,  appears  in  volume  fifteen  of  the  "  Linnaan 
Transactions ;"  it  is  also  described  in  the  "  Fauna  Boreali 
Americana,"  and  in  "  Pennant's  Arctic  Zoology." 


This  bird  breeds  in  the  arctic  regions,  placing  its  nest,  com- 
posed of  grass  lined  with  hair,  on  the  ground,  generally  on  some 
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small  mouiul.  It  lays  seven  eggs,  of  a  dusky  yellow  colour, 
spotted  with  brown. 

The  adult  male  has  the  crown,  occiput,  throat,  neck,  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast,  deej)  black.  An  irregular  stripe  of 
dusky  or  reddish  .white  extends  from  the  eye  down  each  side  of 
the  neck  to  the  breast,  which,  with  the  abdomen  and  under  tail 
coverts,  is  of  the  same  colour.  Back  of  the  neck,  chesnut; 
quills  and  tail  feathers,  brown,  with  the  outer  edges  dusky 
white  ;  back,  brown,  each  feather  with  the  centre  black.  In 
the  female,  the  plumage  is  altogether  of  a  duller  cast ;  the 
black  of  the  head  and  neck  is  mottled  with  white,  and  the 
chesnut  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are  edged  with  grey. 
The  young  much  resemble  the  female. 
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GULL-BILLED  TERN. 

Sterna  Anglica.  Montagu. 

The  naturalist,  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  specific 
appellation  of  this  bird,  was  the  first  who  distinguished  it, 
in  the  supplement  to  the  **  Ornithological  Dictionary,"  from  the 
Sandwich  Tern,  which  it  much  resembles  in  some  stages  of  its 
plumage. 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  the  S.  Anglica  of 
Montagu  and  Temminck  are  synonymous ;  for  our  own  part,  we 
think,  without  a  cause.  Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his  "  Manual  of  British 
Vertebrata,"  and  Mr.  Selby,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  British 
Ornithology,"  concur  in  thinking  them  so. 

In  summer,  the  Gull-billed  Tern  has  the  crown,  occiput,  and 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  black  ;  upper  plumage,  light  blueish 
grey ;  lower  plumage  and  tail,  white ;  tips  of  the  quills,  and  the 
half  of  the  inner  webs,  next  the  shafts,  grey,  darkest  at  the  tip. 
o 
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In  winter,  it  loses  the  black  markings  of  the  head  and  neck, 
and  a  few  dusky  dots  appear  behind  the  orbits.  In  the  young 
state,  the  whole  of  the  plumage  is  mottled  with  brownish  ash ; 
legs  and  bill,  black ;  the  lower  mandible  approaching  in  shape 
to  that  of  the  Gull's,  as  the  name  of  the  bird  imports,  being 
angulated  at  the  point  where  the  lateral  portions  meet.— 
Length,  thirteen  inches  and  a  half;  length  of  the  bill  from  the 
rictus  to  the  point,  two  inches ;  length  of  the  middle  toe,  one 
inch  and  three-tenths ;  that  of  the  tarsi,  one  inch  and  four-tenths. 

This  species  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  Sandwich 
Tern,  which,  of  our  British  species,  it  most  resembles,  by  the 
much  greater  length  of  the  hind  toe.  The  tibi^  are  much 
denuded,  denoting  littoreal  habits,  which,  we  learn,  it  possesses 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Wilson  informs  us,  that  his  Sterna 
Aranea,  which  we  believe  to  be  s^ynonymous  with  the  Sterna 
Anglica  of  Montagu,  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  an  olive  green 
colour,  marked  with  brown. 

The  Cut  represents  the  bird  in  the  summer  plumage;  the 
vignette  in  that  of  winter. 


NOTES 

OF  THE 

OCCURRENCE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RARER  SPECIES  OF 
BRITISH  BIRDS. 


Bomhycilla  Bohemica.    Briss.    (Bohemian  Waxwing.) 
Several  specimens  of  this  bird  have  at  diflferent  times  occurred 
in  Shropshire.    Four  were  killed  at  one  time  out  of  a  flight  of 
five,  by  the  Rev.  John  Rocke,  of  Clungunford,  near  that  place. 

Turdus  Torquatus.    Linn.    (Ring  Thrusb.) 
By  no  means  a  rare  bird  in  Wales,  particularly  in  the  Berwyn 
chain  of  mountains  near  Corwen. 

Pastor  Roseus.    Linn.    (Rose  Ousel.) 
A  most  beautiful  male  specimen  of  this  rare  bird  was  killed 
four  years  ago,  in  a  garden  at  Holyhead,  Anglesea. 

Otis  Tetrax.    Linn.    (Little  Bustard.) 

Lord  Malmesbury  informs  us,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a 
female  specimen,  killed  near  his  seat,  Heron  Court,  Hampshire ; 
another,  also  a  female,  is  in  our  possession,  killed  in  Norfolk. 

Charadrius  Morrinillus.  (Dotterel.) 
T.  C.  Heysham,  Esq.  of  Carlisle,  informs  us,  that,  during 
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last  summer,-that  of  1035,-he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
eggs  of  the  Dotterel,  as  well  as  the  young  bird,  (a  runner^  on 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cumberland  Lakes. 

Chavadrius  Cantianus.    Lath.    (Kentisli  Plover.) 

We  have  in  our  collection  two  specimens  of  this  bird,  obtained 
near  Yarmouth. 


Egretta  Ralloides.    Scop.    (Sqnacco  Heron.) 
We  are  informed  by  Lord  Malmsbury,  that  there  was  in  the 
hands  of  his  bird-stuffer,  at  Dewhurst,  four  years  ago,  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  bird,  obtained  in  the  harbour  of  that  place. 

Nycticorax  Europaus.  Steph.  (Night  Heron.) 
Two  specimens  have  occurred  within  our  knowledge:  one 
killed  in  Anglesea,  now  in  the  possession  of  T.  B.  Owen,  Esq. 
of  Tedsmore-Hall,  Shropshire,  in  the  adult  plumage  ;  the  other 
killed  near  Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire,  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Stanier,  of  that  place,  by  whom  it  was  killed,  in  the  young 
state  of  plumage. 


Scolopax  Sabini.  Vigors.  (Sabine's  Snipe.) 
We  are  informed  by  the  same  nobleman  who  gave  us  the 
information  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  Squacco  Heron, 
that  this  snipe  was  killed  by  his  son,  four  or  five  years  ago,  in 
the  breeding  season,  in  company  with  the  common  snipes,  near 
Heron  Court. 


Phalaroptts  Lobatus.    Lath.    (Grey  Phalarope.) 

This  bird  has  twice  occurred  in  Shropshire:  once  to  the 
Rev.  John  Rocke,  of  Clungunford,  near  that  place;  and  to 
ourselves,  at  Montford  Bridge,  near  Shrewsbury. 
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Tlialassidroma  Bullockii.    Flem.    (Fork-tailed  Petrel.) 
A  specimen  of  this  bird  is  in  our  collection,  obtained  near 
Shrewsbury. 

Hybrid  Bird. 

Since  our  account  of  the  hybrid  bird  between  Cock  Pheasant 
and  Grey  Hen,  contained  in  the  preface,  went  to  press,  we  have 
been  informed,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  that  a  bird  under  similar 
circumstances  has  been  killed  in  Cornwall.  We  have  also  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  one  killed  near  Corwen,  and  now 
in  the  collection  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart. 


